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Stainless Steel Helps Feed Your Baby! In the base 
of the nipple of this new nursing unit is a thin disk of 
U:S'S Stainless Steel with a tiny valve in its center. 
This valve . . . non-corrosive, easy-to-clean . . . regu- 
lates the flow of liquid into the baby’s mouth as he 
bites on the nipple, gives him his meal in measured 
amounts, and reduces the air swallowing that often 
causes colic. And, baby obtains more food and gets 
greater nutritional benefit from each feeding. Only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. 
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World’s Largest Truck is this new 60-ton, « 
the-highway ore carrier. Its 2 engines, totalli 
700 horsepower, are mounted amidship of 1 
truck’s underbelly. Its cooling system requi: 
almost 68 gallons of anti-freeze. Its huge tir 
are 32-ply. Its front end floats on captive a 
and its rear springs have leaves of special st« 
almost 2 inches thick! 90°% of the steel used 4 
the truck body was made by U. S. Steel. 
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The $20,000,000 Hotel Statler, in downtow: 
Los Angeles, is the biggest hotel built in this 
country in the last 20 years. 13 stories, 127/ 
guest rooms. United States Steel fabricated an: 
erected 7200 tons of structural steel for th: 
framework of this huge structure .. . and also 
supplied 325 tons of National Pipe used for 
heating, fire sprinkling and vacuum lines, and 10) 
tons of stainless steel for miscellaneous us« 

















Fastest Auto. Flashing past the timing stand on its record run at Bonneville Speed Trials on 
the salt flats of Utah last year is the Motorbook Special, which set a one-way record of 252.10 
m.p.h. ... the highest speed ever attained by an American automobile. The frame of this stream 
lined speedster is of Shelby Seamless Steel Tubes, a product of U.S. Steel. 


“eater UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further i.uformation on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
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1 Southern California } 
»4 ; > 
1 Edison Company {| 

> 
g 
: DIVIDENDS , 
, ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK , 
] «DIVIDEND NO. 177 } 
’ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK »4 
4] 4.32% SERIES ’ 
’ DIVIDEND NO. 26 ye 
» ; > 
, The Board of Directors has ’ 
: authorized the payment of the 
4 following quarterly dividends: ; 
, 50 cents per share on Orig- [M 
@ = inal Preferred Stock; > 
» ‘as : » 4 
¢ 27 cents per shareon Cumu- jf 
4 lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% Pf 
‘ Series. , 

The above dividends are pay- 9 
: able September 30, 1953, to ; 
@ stockholders of record Septem- } 
MY ber 5, 1953. Checks will be Y 
, mailed from the Companys 
4 office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1953. ; 
, P.C. HALE, Treasurer ; 
’ August 21, 1953 
> e & eee o O28 3Oeete 4 t eo 
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} CELANESE 

} CORPORATION OF AMERICA| 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | 


faci Board ot Directors has this das 
declared the following dividends 


444% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable October 1, 1953, to 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
Ihe reguiar quarterly ..v dend tor 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 4. 195% 

COMMON STOCK 
25 cents per share payab e September 
25, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business September 4, 1953 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 





ho-ders of record at the close of busi. 
ness September 4 1953 4 





} August 25, 1953. 








iM Corporation 
ucts DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
o. 75¢ per share on the Common Stock 
payable September 11, 1953, to holders » 


-ecord September 1, 1953 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treaserer 
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‘Can you 


count up to 
2% million? 








That’s an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 214 million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we’re not stopping 


there. More and more are going in every day. 


And while we've been adding all these tele- 


phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 


In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 


we're keeping right on improving the quality and 
quantity of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Trend of Events 


THE ‘‘H-BOMB” AND THE DEFENSE BUDGET... With 
Russia in possession of the essentials of ““H-Bomb” 
construction, there is a growing suspicion that our 
basic concept of global strategy to which we have 
been committed ever since the cold war started may 
have to be radically altered. As we study the impli- 
cations of this latest Russian development, it is be- 
coming obvious that our increased vulnerability to 
atomic air attack by Soviet bombers makes it more 
urgent than ever to widen the magnitude of our 
air defense to an extent that, as yet, is hardly con- 
ceived by the general public. This almost certainly 
will involve the expenditure of appalling large 
amounts to provide the necessary protection. Ex- 
perts think that this will mean, for example, the 
construction of an immense radar system, extend- 
ing far beyond our shores, and the rapid build-up 
of other essential forms of air defense, including 
specialized forms of aircraft. 

The implementation of such a program would cost 
many billions of dollars but will probably have to be 
accomplished nevertheless in view of the enormously 
increased potentiality for destruction in the hands 
of the Russians. Since the government cannot now 
possibly find new funds for 


facilitate its task of adjusting its defense plans to 
meet the new threat without at the same time in- 
creasing its total military expenditures. 


FUNCTION OF RESERVES IN INVESTMENT PROGRAMS 
... The value of possessing adequate cash or equiva- 
lent reserves in portfolio management is well demon- 
strated in a period of declining prices. At such a 
time, reserves have two basic functions: one, to 
limit the risk of adverse fluctuation to that portion 
of equities which can be prudently held; and, 
second, to provide additional buying power when 
the time is deemed right for re-investment. These 
are fundamentals in the handling of investments and 
are an essential part of the basic technique of in- 
vestment managers. 

There is another and less obvious advantage. In- 
corporation of reserves into the structure of an in- 
vestment portfolio as a permanent, rather than 
transient, feature not only tends to impart more 
stability to the total investment but provides the 
necessary practice in tight discipline so essential to 
good management. Probably more investors have 
come to grief through ignoring this principle than 
through mistakes in the selection of individual 
securities. 





defense purposes without 
wrecking its plan for an ul- 
timately balanced budget, it 
is likely that whatever new 
sums must now be found for 
air defense will have to be 
provided by sacrificing some 
part of existing commitments 
for the more conventional 
types of armaments. In this 
way, the government could 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


In applying this principle 
to portfolio management, the 
investor should be careful to 
This be flexible in fixing the 
amount of reserves, depend- 
ing on the level of securities 
at the time he makes his de- 
cision. At the end of a long 
rise in stocks, reserves should 
be proportionately high. After 
a long decline, reserves may 
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considerably lower. 

The fixing of the amount of reserves required 
should be on a long-term basis. Hence, in the life- 
time of an investment portfolio, changes in the per- 
centage of reserves should occur only after very 
long intervals. For those whose objectives are of a 
comparatively short-term nature, fluctuations in re- 
serves needed will be more rapid, depending on the 
= of intermediate movements in the stock 
market. 


SANITY IN TAXATION ... The coming Congress must 
revise the federal tax structure from top to bottom! 

The whole structure has been built up a piece at a 
time, on the principle of getting the most feathers 
with the least squawking, until it needs replacement 
rather than repair. Stresses will become greater 
after January, when the 10 per cent increase in 
personal income taxes, and the excess profits tax, 
once extended, are supposed to expire. Annual yield 
of these taxes is above $5 billion. 

Another billion is involved in the so-called temp- 
orary increases in excise taxes. These are supposed 
to end in April. President Eisenhower has already 
spoken of reducing rather than ending them. It is 
to be hoped they will end. 

Rationalizing the tax structure cannot be ap- 
proached in a vacuum. In fiscal 1953, federal rev- 
enues were $9.4 billion less than federal spending. 
For the year just begun, appropriations are far 
below those suggested by ex-President Truman, and 
considerably below those requested by President 
Eisenhower. Some of the appropriations are un- 
realistic, however. They make insufficient provision 
for such mandatory items as tax refunds and the 
wage and construction cost equalization payments 
to shipping lines. These things swell deficiency ap- 
propriations later on. 

The pressures which drove our level of economic 
activity even higher have abated, whether we are 
now to have a turndown or not. The durable goods 
boom, the housing boom, the capital investment 
boom, and government creation of imaginary money 
will no longer fuel the fire of inflation. 

Hence it will be impossible to balance the budget 
simply by retaining the levies which it has been 
proposed to let lapse, or to raise higher the rates 
now imposed. The source of federal revenue on 
which we depend are inadequate and will become 
more so. Before a downturn comes, we must put 
ourselves on a sound footing. 

A radical proposal for a solution is the general 
consumption tax. Legislators have been suffering 
from a superstition that a national sales tax is politi- 
cal death. Yet this idea was first propagandized by 
Fiorello LaGuardia, who then went home to New 
York from Congress and sponsored a city sales 
tax which has been a mainstay of New York’s 
revenue ever since. Canada, with its enviable series 
of balanced budgets, relies largely upon a sales tax. 

The usual cry raised against this form of tax is 
that is takes the burden off those most able to pay 
and puts it on those least able. This is arguable. A 
manufacturers’ excise tax could be easily collected, 
and competition would keep the pyramiding effects 
no greater, at worst, than the like effect of high 
income levies now. 

Among the needed revisions is liberalization of 


the capital gains tax. This has been proved a self- 
defeating tax and has had a harmful effect on in- 
vestors with no discernible advantage to the Treasury. 

Another thing that needs to be done is revision 
of the brackets into which personal income schedules 
fall. Here again the cry is that those most able to 
pay should pay. Actually, with wages and salaries 
in 1952 estimated at $175 billion, and proprietors’ 
income at $38.7 billion, the ability to pay—not by 
individuals, but in total—obviously lies with the wage 
earner. Personal income taxes should be readjusted 
to get the money where the money is paid out. 

Corporate incomes, at $20 billion or so in 1952, 
seem a tempting target for income taxation. This 
figure may not remain there forever. So far as we 
continue to rely on taxing corporate incomes, we 
should correct and clarify standards of what is in- 
come, and should certainly stop taxing the same in- 
come twice, preferably through a credit to the cor- 
poration for dividends paid out. 

There are a number of other tax inequities which 
need correcting. The 15 per cent tax on passenger 
fares was enacted in wartime to keep non-essential 
travelers off the roads. Isn’t it time we awoke to the 
fact it has outlived its day? Once the federal revenue 
machinery were in order, perhaps the gas tax could 
be left to the states. Seme gentle persuasion would 
seem to be in order, in such a case, to correct the 
injustice of allowing the huge highway freighters 
to use some states’ roads at a fraction of the ton- 
mile charge levied upon the owner of a popular- 
priced car driving 10,000 miles a year. These are 
merely a few examples of taxes that are out-of-date. 

No doubt, the administrative machinery of the 
tax-collecting agency needs overhauling but far more 
important is an entire recasting of the tax laws as 
they stand. Many are out-dated and no longer per- 
form useful functions. With the vast economic 
changes which have taken place in the nation in the 
past quarter century, it is time that taxes be levied 
on a realistic basis. This definitely requires an ob- 
jective and scientific approach from which political 
considerations must be entirely eliminated. 


RISE IN THE COST OF LIVING . . . The rise in the con- 
sumer price index for the month ending mid-July is 
the fifth in succession and has resulted in a new high. 
The latest figure has reached 114.7% of the 1947- 
1949 average, and is now approximately 12.7% 
above June 1950, when the Korean war started. 

The new rise has again activated the “escalator” 
wage clause in labor contracts. Already it has 
brought pay boosts of one-cent an hour to almost one 
million workers, most of them in the automobile 
industry. The farm equipment workers are also 
affected and their wages are now in process of ad- 
justment. In a few weeks, when the August 15 
index is published and if, as seems likely, the figure 
holds to the recent peak, or increases, the pay of 
one million railroad workers will also have to be 
adjusted upward. 

To what extent the consumers price index actually 
reflects month-to-month cost-of-living changes is 
difficult to determine but as long as the escalator 
labor clauses are in effect, there can be no stabiliza- 
tion of wages, which at this particular stage of our 
economy obviously increases the problem of cost 
control for business generally. 
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As J See Jt! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST WILL DETERMINE 


Aithough we won the “battle of India” in the 
United Nations, our “allies,” following their recent 
trend, deserted us, and left us undeservedly with a 
rather empty victory. This is unfortunate as it 
serves to widen the split between the United States 
and the rest of the 
free world. From 
such a situation only 
Soviet Russia can 
profit. 

Yet, in insisting on 
the exclusion of In- 
dia from the political 
conference, whose 
first purpose is to 
make a peace in 
Korea, the United 
States was acting in 
accord with its sol- 
emn obligations to 
the Republic of 
Korea, whereas the 
large vote against 
our position indicat- 
es that other nations 
were, in effect, will- 
ing to repudiate their 
original stand in the 
United Nations reso- 
lution declaring 
North Korea — and 
later on, Communist 
China—aggressors. It 
is, therefore, certain- 
ly not we who need 
to explain our position before the world. 

Great Britain, in particular, has taken a position 
in this matter which is especially offensive to the 
great majority of Americans. That government has 
blindly refused to recognize that we feel morally 
bound to honor our obligations to Korea and has 
ignored the deep hurt to America in the form of 
over 140,000 casualties. It is at least of some con- 
solation to know that the British government has 
considerable opposition at home to its uncooperative 
attitude toward the United States on Asian problems. 
This was expressed recently by the Daily Express 
in London, an extremely influential organ, which 
stated that it understood the viewpoint of America 
regarding India as the latter had been evincing an 
unduly sympathetic attitude toward the Communist 
regime in China. 

In expressing chagrin at the lack of cooperation 
from our Western European associates in the mak- 
ing of a durable peace in Korea, which could end 
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satisfactorily from our viewpoint only in unification 
under Dr. Rhee, we should not at the same time fail 
to call attention to the confusion spread among 
Americans by such writers as Walter Lippman. This 
well-known commentator is extremely critical of the 
efforts of our govern- 
ment and in his own 
way has managed to 
weaken our case 
among our allies 
abroad. We doubt if 
he understands the 
real issues. 

The plain facts of 
the matter are that 
the United States 
government is indeed 
deeply serious about 
achieving a peace in 
Korea but realizes 
that this is impos- 
sible without the full 
support of the South 
Korean authorities. 
Since that govern- 
ment had already ex- 
pressed its hostility 
to inviting India — 


which it considers 
unfriendly — to the 
political conference 


there would be no 
point in our support- 
ing the resolution in 
favor of India, unless 
we wished the conference to end before it began. 
Furthermore, any weakening on the part of the 
United States would have been notice to the world 
that we would not stand firm when the going got 
rough. It is, therefore, well that our spokesman, 
Ambassador Lodge, made our position clear for the 
record, even though he did not manage to secure the 
support of those who should have given it. 

We have no fault to find with Britain or others 
who oppose the United States on issues which they 
deem affect their national self-interest. What we 
object to is that these governments are not frank in 
stating their opposition. If they took pains to dis- 
close their aims and needs openly, they would natur- 
ally be less subject to the charge of hypocrisy in 
their dealings with us. Further, they would interfere 
less with us when we were making major efforts, as 
in this instance, to preserve our vital interests. They 
owe this much to us but so far it seems they are 
most reluctant to pay their debt. 


Loring in The Evening Bulletin 
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Market in Important Transitional Phase 


Most Divisions Have Been Losing Ground in Face of Good Earnings Reports. Volume 


Shows Signs of Expanding on Downside. Investors Reducing Commitments as Uncertain- 


ties Multiply. Soundest Investment Policy Continues To Demand Good Reserves. About 


40% Suggested with Major Holdings in Soundest Equities. 


By A. T. MILLER 


5} he market has had a rather difficult time since 
our last review, Monday, August 17, and with the 
exception of the utilities has given a definitely nega- 
tive performance. This is indicated by the Dow 
industrial averages which slipped off from 275.04 
two weeks ago to today’s 261.22. More interesting 
was the weakness in rails whose averages declined 
in the same period from 104.70 to 95.63, breaking 
the June lows. The utilities, on the other hand, acted 
comparatively firmly and their averages held at 
49.60, only slightly down from two weeks ago at 
50.77. 


Most disappointing to those who follow chart for- 
mations was the consistent weakness of the rails. 
The feeling of discouragement induced by this nega- 
tive rail action was accentuated through their failure 
to respond to the satisfactory July earnings reports, 
and to several important dividend increases. 

Among the more significant features of the two 
weeks’ decline was the obvious increase in selling 
pressure, reflected in rising transactions. Daily tran- 
sactions. Daily transactions from around 1.4 million 
on days of weakness, compared with one million or 
less on feeble rallies. Apparently, at no stage has the 
market level been considered sufficiently 
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DEMAND for STOCKS 


AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS — 
AT RISING PRICES 
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“THE MARKET 1S A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


attractive by investors to make them buy 
aggressively. This leads to the inference 
that investors and speculators, alike, are 
influenced by indications that business 
generally has reached its peak. This, in 
turn, has caused them to “lighten up.” 
In today’s trading, pressure became 
especially acute on a broader volume, 
affecting all classes. 


1909 


The Testing Area 


In the past two weeks, the market has 
been in process of a tentative test of 
the June 10 lows. This definitive test is 
now being met, although the Dow rail 
averages have already broken their June 
lows of 99.22. The industrial averages 
have a little more leeway at the moment 
and are approximately a half point above 
the June low point of 260.89. Neverthe- 
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less, the support point of 260-262 is dis- 
concertingly near, and could be subject 
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to test in short order. 
The lowest point the market reached 
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in 1952 was on Oct. 23 when the Dow 
industrial averages sank to 262.01. Last 
June, they almost pierced this level with 
the averages dropping to 262.88. The 
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recent almost 15 points drop, therefore, 
brings the current industrial average 
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28 within hailing point of this low. 

Clues to possibilities of breaking be- 
low this average are found in the shal- 
lowness of the rally after the June break 
and in the failure of transactions to ex- 
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pand during that period. 
The impression of a po- 
tentially strong downward | 220 
pull is further strength- 
ened by the increased vol- | 2, 
ume on days of weakness. 
This impression is again 
magnified through the less 
selective character of in- 
dividual market trends | !°0 
than has been true in re- 
cent years, except during 280 
similar periods of more or 
less acute weakness. This 210 
is partially indicated 
through the market pre- 260 
dominance of individual | . 
lows as against rare highs, to 
illustrating the fact that 
poor market action is now 
quite uniform, the utili- 100 
ties excepted. 

The above analysis is 
based on purely technical 90 
considerations. So far as 
fundamental factors are 50 
concerned, the market is 
paying increasing atten- 
tion to developments with- bes 


in the basic manufactur- : 
ing industries, particu- . 
larly steel and automo- 2 
biles. (Both of these im- < 


portant industries are sep- 
arately analyzed else- 
where in this issue.) 

As industrial bell-weth- 
ers, the steel and auto- 
mobile industry trends are 
of especial importance at this time. It is generally 
realized that the outlook for the automobile industry 
has already been dimmed as indicated by specific 
recent developments within the industry. The steel 
industry, while still active, apparently is nearing a 
downturn. Most investors believe that these inci- 
pient recessionary tendencies will spread into busi- 
ness generally. Hence, their attitude of increasing 
wariness, expressed in a growing tendency to lighten 
up. 

How far this negative tendency in the stock mar- 
ket is likely to spread is impossible to determine. All 
that can be done is to indicate the possibilities, if 
not the probabilities. Based on the forces now oper- 
ative in the stock market and which have been de- 
scribed in the above, there is no reason to believe 
that the transition has been completed. 





The Soundest Investment Policy 


The imponderables in the situation derive from 
the unknown nature of the “peace” which seems in 
the making. Investors are asking themselves the 
question: how substantial will the necessary adjust- 
ments be should a more peaceful era emerge? As long 
as they are in doubt as to the outcome, they are 
likely to adopt a more cautious attitude. 

However, regardless of how real or how prolonged 
the “peace,” investors can achieve a greater feeling 
of assurance if they will retain the best type of 
equity, which in the long run will do as well in peace 
as in war; dispose of the weaker equities and at the 
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same time maintain an adequate reserve to meet 
any contingencies and with which to re-invest in 
sound stocks when the market has reached a greater 
degree of stability than is true at present. 


Market Looking Ahead 


What the market is attempting to do is to bring 
stock prices into better relation with realistic earn- 
ings and dividend prospects looking ahead to 1954. 
In this process, it will always accord preference to 
the stocks of the more solidly entrenched companies. 
While these issues are also temporarily affected by 
the general mood of skepticism, they should reach 
a point of stability much sooner than the rest. 

What the investor obtains in issues of those clas- 
sification is an inherent earning power, demon- 
strated in times of uncertainty as well as in more 
prosperous times. As a result, they generally have 
long dividend records. Following the rather exten- 
sive decline since this year’s peak, some of these 
issues are commencing to approach a level which 
is more commensurate with real values than has 
been the case in recent times. For investors who 
require the utmost in protection, it would be advis- 
able to concentrate only on the most proven of 
these issues. 

As for the secondary and, especially, “marginal” 
companies, we repeat again that in a business down- 
turn they would compare unfavorably with the 
stronger companies. It would be wise for investors 
to review these holdings, disposing of those that 
seem particularly vulnerable. Monday, August 31. 
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PARTI By WARD GATES 


SJ he 50 companies with which this article is 
concerned represent the broadest possible cross- 
section of America’s leading corporations. Naturally, 
there is a constant and enduring interest in their 
affairs from the investment viewpoint. This is also 
a logical consequence of the widespread distribution 
of stock ownership in these companies. 

While some may take exception to the inclusion 
of several of the companies listed, preferring others 
of obvious equal prominence in their place, we be- 
lieve that most of our readers will agree that we 
have made substantially the correct choice. 

The importance of the fifty is not only that, com- 
bined, they do the bulk of the nation’s business—the 
25 appearing in the first section of the table alone 
doing an annual business of close to $50 billions a 
year—but that the basic trends of their earnings and 
financial position constitutes by far the most power- 
ful force in the investment markets of this country. 
Consequently, any light which can be cast on the 
fundamental trends within these great corporations 
is of the utmost practical importance to the invest- 
ment community. 

In order that the investor be furnished with the 
necessary information on the underlying trends of 
these fifty corporations we have undertaken the am- 
bitious but rewarding task of tabulating the essen- 
tial data relating to their post-war earnings and 
finances. These figures will be found in the accom- 
panying tables. (Please see note below). 

The corporation records are treated from the 
standpoint of, first, earnings and related data and, 
second, financial position. In this section of the ar- 
ticle, the basic factors involving earnings trends are 
enumerated and in the succeeding article (Sept. 19 


NoTE: This article is in two installments, the next 
one following in the succeeding issue. Tables 
are arranged alphabetically, the first half ap- 
pearing on pages 646-647, the balance in the 
Sept. 19th issue. 
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issue) we will analyze the broad influences govern- 
ing working capital and liquidity changes. The com- 
posite analysis, in conjunction with the tables, while 
sketched briefly, should give readers a sufficient 
working knowledge of the underlying trends so that 
it can be applied to a practical view of the longer- 
term trends ahead. 

In view of the great mass of detail in the tables, 
and for lack of space, we were compelled to publish 
them in two installments. These tables are intended 
for permanent reference and it is suggested that, on 
account of their special value, they be retained. 





The impressive seven-and-a-half record of sales, 
profit margins, and earnings of the fifty companies 
listed in the table shows that these concerns share 
two common characteristics: first, they are unusu- 
ally responsive to a favorable turn in the general 
economic trend and, second, they possess far-above- 
average powers of resistance to downturns in busi- 
ness. By sheer weight of resources, aided by top- 
flight management, they typify the essential power 
and solidity of the great American business con- 
cern. In this way, they have developed an aura of 
permanence and a reputation for the greatest long- 
term accomplishment for their shareholders. Other 
companies have had greater relative success for 
brief periods but few have matched their steady, 
fundamental expansion. 

This entrenched position is well illustrated by 
their remarkable post-war earnings record; and is 
systematically described in the following: 


The Sales Record 


From 1946, the first full post-war year, until the 
first half of 1953, annual sales for individual com- 
panies have advanced from 50% in the case of 
American Tobacco to almost 300% in the case of 
General Motors. Boeing’s spectacular rise of 6500% 
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is not comparable as that company, largely devoted 
to military business, had lost virtually all of it at 
the end of World War II. Gains in sales in recent 
years obviously have been due largely to resumption 
of defense orders from the government. 

Aside from the effect of such general factors as 
the rise in prices (approximately one-third from 
1946 to date), government spending and the expan- 
sion of the national economy, in which all American 
business has shared, and which has benefited most 
companies in varying degree, special influences 
which have contributed to the underlying long-term 
upward trend of sales of our fifty companies are 
described below: 

The development of new plant capacity, moderni- 
zation of old facilities, acquisition of new equipment 
on a very large scale, expansion of research and 
increase in the number of new products, the enlarge- 
ment of raw materials resources, expansion of new 
markets serviced by more effective and economical 
transportation have all played a part. Each of these 
considerations has been given full weight by the 
corporations, the total effect of which has been to 
widen the base of their operations to an unbeliev- 
able degree. This has assured continuity of program- 
ming for long-range objectives. It is probably safe 
to say that as a result of these efforts, each of the 
corporations enumerated has placed itself in a posi- 
tion of immense potential strength not only for the 
present but a decade and more hence. 

The development of these massive programs has 
entailed the expenditure of vast sums for each of 
the companies. To cite a few examples: American 
Telephone, over $6 billion; Standard of New Jersey 
(appears in next issue’s installment of table) $2.5 
billion; Bethlehem, duPont and Union Carbide, 
over $500 million apiece. 

The corporations, unquestionably, have been 
deeply influenced by economic developments flowing 
out of the outbreak of the Korean war, principally 
the broad fluetuations in world prices and govern- 
ment spending for defense. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that their sales would respond immedi- 
ately to the dynamism created by the Korean inter- 
lude. In this respect, they far outshone the lesser 
companies. Of equal consequence to investors is the 
fact that they showed marked powers of resistance 
when the general economic tide waned as in 1949. 
That year represented a reactionary phase in Ameri- 
can business and was the inevitable consequence of 
the enormous upsurge of pent-up buying which di- 
rectly followed the end of World War II. Neverthe- 
less, it is significant that where declines in sales 
occurred among the fifty, they were relatively small 
for the most part and fully half continued to show 
gains, regardless of the general trend. In any case, 
due to rigid cost control, profit margins were satis- 
factorily maintained even in this irregular business 
period. 


Trend in Profit Margins 


A glance at the table will show that a definite 
pattern prevails with regard to the trend in net 
profit margins. This trend is of the highest impor- 
tance for all corporations as it indicates the under- 
lying capacity to control costs, aside from taxes, and 
therefore to generate earnings and, hence, dividends, 
for the shareholders. 

The comparative steadiness of the net profit mar- 
gin for practically all the corporations listed is, 
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therefore, a noteworthy feature. The only exception 
was in 1951, due largely to the direct and indirect 
effects of the steel strike. Normally, however, profit 
margins have been relatively well maintained. This 
has been reflected in higher earnings on the in- 
creased volume of sales. Even where profit margins 
have decreased, the net effect has been absorbed 
through a proportionate rise in sales such as has 
occurred for the fifty companies. In this vital re- 
spect, the great corporations differ from those in a 
secondary or marginal position, since their firm con- 
trol of costs enables them to hold an adequate profit 
margin even when sales do not increase. 

The net profit margin is heavily affected by the 
extent to which earnings are subject to federal and 
other taxes. This has been especially true ever since 
the tax measure of 1951, which raised corporate 
taxes from 47% to 52% and revived the excess 
profits tax. The true earning power of corporations, 
therefore, has been obscured by the intense effect 
of corporate income taxes. Nevertheless, this factor 
is an essential element in computing the actual prof- 
its available for dividends and other corporate pur- 
poses. It is all the more remarkable that the fifty 
corporations should have been able to retain such a 
large portion of their normal profit margin—in many 
cases, enjoying increases—considering the impact of 
taxes on their earnings. It only remains to be said 
that in the event corporate taxes were lowered, the 
effects would be immediate in raising the net profit 
margin. 


The Trend in Earnings 


_ The table shows that, allowing for normal fluctua- 
tions, the base earning power of practically all cor- 
portions listed, has widened to a considerable extent 
throughout the period from 1946 to date. There 


(See tables on pages 646 and 647 
then please turn to page 692) 
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Ist Half 
1946 , 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
ALLIED CHEMICAL—Sales (mil. $).............. $ 280.9 $ 365.9 $ 387.7 $ 363.7 $ 408.0 $ 502.0 $ 490.1 $ 271.6 
Net Profit Margin (%)................ 9.5 9.2 8.1 10.2 10.1 8.0 8.2 8.0 
Earnings Per Share ($) ............... 3.01 3.42 3.58 4.10 4.65 4.58 4.55 2.45 
Dividends Per Share ($).............. 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.20 
Working Capital (mil. $)............ 245.9 256.3 268.1 283.1 297.8 311.7 325.5 - 
cee a) Baa eh 76.3 69.4 62.2 64.9 65.1 57.2 50.4 _ 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMER.—Sales (mil. $) 298.7 381.4 435.5 343.9 476.2 534.5 577.7 361.4 
Net Profit Margin (%).............. 8.0 7.9 9.1 7.4 9.8 7.3 73 7 
Earnings Per Share ($) 1.85 2.82 3.83 1.89 4.54 377 4.19 2.64 
Dividends Per Share ($).......... 1.00 1.60 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.37 1.50 77 
Working Capital (mil. $) 129.0 122.8 130.1 107.6 126.4 68.3 98.6 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*) 26.3 26.8 32.7 22.2 22.7 26.0 18.7 a 
AMERICAN CAN—Sales (mil. $) 258.0 338.1 409.5 468.3 555.2 570.0 621.6 278.7 
Net Profit Margin (%).. 3.4 5.7 5.5 59 6.1 5:2 4.4 44 
Earnings Per Share ($) 85 1.66 2.02 2.50 3.17 275 2.25 1.01 
Dividends Per Share ($) 75 75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.26 70 
Working Capital (mil. $) 64.1 62.5 59.0 54.8 54.9 93.0 133.0 a 
Se de (oa) (ee 31.1 27.3 16.5 16.3 14.1 11.2 17.4 _- 
“AMERICAN TEL. & TEL.—Revenue (mil. $) 2,093.6 2,224.5 2,624.8 2,893.2 3,261.5 3,639.4 4,039.6 2,160.2 
Net Profit Margin (%) 9.9 7.2 8.4 8.0 10.6 10.0 10.0 10.7 
Earnings Per Share ($) 10.12 7.50 9.52 9.22 12.32 11.00 10.43 5.84 
Dividends Per Share ($) 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 4.50 
Working Capital (mil. $) 188.0 325.8 186.6 23.2 .04 87.1 223.2 _— 
Rheppicdity (96) (%) non siesss..0cs-csssseese 53.2 57.0 52.8 44.1 43.8 53.8 57.0 _ 
AMERICAN TOBACCO-—Sales (mil. $) 764.1 819.6 873.4 858.9 871.6 942.5 1,065.7 524.7 
Net Profit Margin (%) 8.4 8.3 9.9 10.1 8.9 6.5 3.2 3.1 
Earnings Per Share ($) 5.96 5.70 7.58 7.90 TAT 5.57 4.79 2.32 
Dividends Per Share ($).............. 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 | 
Working Capital (mil. $) 318.6 366.7 441.4 450.8 459.6 456.0 551.2 ~ | 
eee (6) {F) ..........0.ccchteerseee 4.0 3.6 2.9 3.1 3.7 4.7 3.7 — | 
AMERICAN VISCOSE—Sales (mil. $) 138.8 200.5 242.1 194.6 267.4 269.8 235.1 119.0 | 
Net Profit Margin (%) 8.5 9.2 12.0 10.3 12.4 8.5 8.9 6.8 
Earnings Per Share ($) 2.60 4.23 6.82 4.66 7.83 5.37 4.88 1.850 | 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.00 1.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 1.00 | 
Working Capital (mil. $) 70.4 69.5 82.4 87.3 106.8 110.4 82.5 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*).......... 63.4 60.8 59.1 60.1 67.6 60.1 48.5 - 
ANACONDA COPPER —Sales (mil. $) 293.7 382.2 425.0 334.1 422.9 459.5 478.1 _ 
Net Profit Margin (%) 8.1 11.4 12.5 8.1 11.0 10.9 8.3 _ } 
Earnings Per Share ($) 2.75 5.02 6.16 3.14 5.38 5.79 4.61 2.01 | 
Dividends Per Share ($) 2.50 3.00 3.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 1.5 
Working Capital (mil. $) 180.5 199.1 218.7 199.8 200.9 178.0 188.5 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*) 58.4 53.2 56.8 52.1 58.5 51.3 42.9 - 
ATCH. TOP. & ST. FE—Revenues (mil. $) 411.6 462.7 526.7 482.7 522.6 570.5 604.5 309.6 
Net Profit Margin (%) 9.4 10.3 11.9 10.3 15.7 12.8 erg 12.3 
Earnings Per Share ($) 6.76 8.55 11.66 9.03 15.65 13.83 13.29 7.21 
Dividends Per Share ($) 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 5.75 2.50 
Working Capital (mil. $) 125.9 135.2 137.3 109.9 129.1 121.5 109.9 — 
Liquidity (%) (*) 65.0 62.2 60.7 60.5 60.5 53.4 58.2 ~_ 
BETHLEHEM STEEL—Sales (mil. $) 787.7 1,032.3 1,312.5 1,266.8 1,439.8 1,793.0 1,691.7 1,056.2 
Net Profit Margin (%) 5.3 49 6.8 7.8 8.5 5.9 5.3 5.6 
Earnings Per Share ($) 11.79 4.98 9.36 9.68 12,35 10.43 8.80 5.87 
Dividends Per Share ($) 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.40 4.10 4.00 4.00 2.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 308.1 290.1 280.6 382.4 401.1 464.3 499.6 500.0 
Liquidity (%) (*) 55.6 44.0 37.5 52.7 49.4 54.2 47.3 —- 
BOEING AIRPLANE—Sales (mil. $) 13.9 21.7 126.9 286.7 307.2 337.3 739.0 418.9 
Net Profit Margin (%) (d) 2.3 2.0 1.3 1.5 3.5 2.1 1.9 22 
Earnings Per Share ($) (d) .20 (d) .28 1.04 2.72 6.67 4.40 8.67 5.65 
Dividends Per Share ($) .66 66 66 1.36 2.00 2.00 2.67 1.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 43.6 39.3 38.2 40.2 45.9 45.8 50.6 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*) 53.2 16.1 14.3 24.3 223 14.6 15.4 _ 
CHRYSLER CORP.—Sales (mil. $) 870.0 1,362.6 1,567.9 2,084.6 2,190.6 2,546.6 2,600.9 1,874.2 
Net Profit Margin (%) 3.0 49 5.6 6.3 5.8 2.8 3.2 2.3 
Earnings Per Share ($) 3.09 3.86 10.25 15.19 14.69 8.27 9.04 5.07 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.50 2.00 4.00 5.25 9.75 7.50 6.00 3.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 187.2 217.0 230.6 339.8 333.9 249.5 223.8 os 
Liquidity (%) (*) 50.0 57.0 52.2 63.8 61.6 34.1 28.3 _ 
CONSOL. EDISON—Revenues (mil. $) 313.1 335.8 370.8 366.3 392.7 417.6 435.0 = 
Net Profit Margin (%) 11.5 7 9.9 9.5 9.9 9.3 10.3 _ 
Earnings Per Share ($) 2.20 1.90 2.31 2:22 2.44 2.26 2.63 = 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.00 2.00 1.10 
Working Capital (mil. $)............ 82.8 23.7 16.2 29:9 (d) 24.2 23.0 16.1 ae 
Sisgmbetaty 190) (7) ...2:-.---ncesossessers 63.7 313  —31.4 35.9 24.0 24.6 24.2 es 
~ (*)—Ratio between cash and marketable securities and current assets. NOTE—Table to be completed next issue. 
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Ist Half 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
DOW CHEMICAL—Sales (mil. $) $ 130.4 $ 170.6 $ 200.3 $ 220.8 $ 339.5 $ 407.1 $ 430.3 _ 
Net Profit Margin (%) 9.7 12.3 12.6 15.3 12.1 8.8 8.3 - 
Earnings Per Share ($)................ ae 1.24 1.48 1.80 2.00 1.65 1.58 _ 
Dividends Per Share ($)......... 25 14 33 53 .80 .80 80 
Working Capital (mil. $) 33.0 56.0 49.6 63.4 31.0 39.4 127.4 — 
Liquidity (%) (*) 18.1 27.4 19.7 40.3 34.2 48.3 62.1 -_ 
DU PONT—Sales (mil. $) . ” 648.7 783.4 968.7 1,024.7 1,297.4 1,531.1 y ,602. 2 902.1 
Net Profit Margin (%).. 17.0 15.0 16.1 20.7 23.4 14.2 13.8 12.7 
Earnings Per Share ($)... rere 2.36 2.47 3.28 4.52 6.58 4.64 4.70 2.41 
Dividends Per Share ($)........ 1.75 2.00 2.43 3.40 5.35 3.55 3.55 1.70 
Working Capital (mil. $) 264.2 331.3 325.2 368.3 412.3 424.4 487.6 539.6 
RHO (9G) (7) 00. <ecccocceseceesses, 51.5 48.3 41.3 51.2 2 46.5 38.5 43.5 43.7 
EASTMAN KODAK-—Sales (mil. $) 274.7 351.7 435.3 396.2 2 461.3 542.2 575.0 _ 
Net Profit Margin (%) 12.9 12.2 12.7 12.5 13.4 9.0 7.9 - 
Earnings Per Share ($) 2.85 3.46 4.11 3.80 4.50 3.23 2.74 - 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.40 1.55 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 - | 
Working Capital (mil. $) 114.8 120.7 129.0 127.3 156.7 169.4 179.8 - 
Liquidity (%) (*)...... 41.6 35.1 34.6 34.6 35.2 25.2 29.3 = 
GENERAL ELECTRIC—Sales (mil. $) 911.0 1,525.2 1,864.9 1,850.7 2,232.8 2,618.5 2,623.8 1,560.4 
Net Profit Margin (%) 4.8 6.6 7.0 7.0 7.9 5.1 5.7 4.8 
Earnings Per Share ($) 1.52 3.51 4.63 4.36 6.01 4.79 5.26 2.61 
Dividends Per Share ($)..... 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.00 3.80 2.85 3.00 1.50 
Working Capital (mil. $) 418.9 420.1 438.9 448.9 388.4 403.6 398.7 
Liquidity (%) (*) .. 27.6 25.6 26.9 42.9 36.3 20.5 36.0 _ 
GENERAL FOODS—Sales (mil. $) 330.8 407.2 463.3 474.6 580.2 632.5 755.9 _ 
Net Profit Margin (%) .......... 6.3 4.4 5.2 5.7 4.4 3.2 3.2 _ 
Earnings Per Share ($) 3.79 3.19 4.25 477 4.58 3.52 4.31 - | 
Dividends Per Share ($) 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.40 2.40 = 
Working Capital (mil. $) 111.0 118.9 125.6 125.3 132.3 166.9 174.6 - 
Liquidity (%) (*) 13.4 15.0 18.4 14.4 9.3 21.6 24.4 
GENERAL MOTORS—Sales (mil. $) 1,962.5 3,815.1 4,701.7 5,700.8 7,531.0 7,465.5 7,549.1 5,440.5 
Net Profit Margin (%) 4.4 75 9.3 11.5 11.0 6.7 7.4 5.7 
Earnings Per Share ($) .88 3.12 4.86 7.32 9.38 5.64 6.26 3.52 | 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.12 1.50 2.50 4.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 2.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 768.7 865.3 1,086.6 1,265.9 1,506.2 1,456.7 1,001.2 1,361.5 
Liquidity (%) (*) 30.5 34.8 46.5 44.4 42.1 24.4 14.5 14.5 
GOODRICH, (B. F.)—Sales (mil. $) 349.9 390.7 398.4 364.5 514.5 599.2 624.1 350.3 
Net Profit Margin (%) 7.2 5.9 5.9 57 6.7 5.8 5.2 48 
Earnings Per Share ($) 5.89 5.39 5.32 4.79 8.06 8.15 7.60 4.03 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.50 1.66 1.83 1.83 2.16 2.50 2.65 1.30 
Working Capital (mil. $) 109.3 124.5 138.9 151.4 161.8 178.4 197.1 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*). Sor) fui bS 16.2 14.8 15.0 25.0 15.7 36.3 26.6 = 
GOODYEAR TIRE & R.—Sales (mil. $) 616.5 670.7 704.8 633.5 845.1 1,101.1 1,138.4 616.3 
Net Profit Margin (%) 5.8 3.8 3.4 3.1 4.1 3.3 3.4 3.7 
Earnings Per Share ($) 8.03 5.46 5.12 4.20 7.81 8.18 8.30 4.93 
Dividends Per Share ($) 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 1.50 
Working Capital (mil. $) 174.5 243.0 256.1 262.0 289.1 399.4 397.2 392.1 
Liquidity (%) (*) 22.7 26.8 25.9 32.4 21.8 25.2 9.3 6.4 
GULF OlL—Sales (mil. $)........ 562.2 797.2 1,068.8 969.5 1, 150.0 1 439. 3 1,528.8 798.2 
Net Profit Margin (%) 10.3 11.9 14.3 10.4 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.4 
Earnings Per Share ($) 3.21 5.26 6.76 4.45 4.90 6.17 6.01 3.21 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.25 1.37 1.50 1.87 2.00 2.75 2.00 1.00 
Working Capital (mil. $)............ 83.2 129.5 213.4 205.8 255.6 325.7 366.8 a 
Se a kN 26.0 31.3 38.2 34.0 43.8 47.4 49.7 = 
INTER. BUS. MACH.—Sales (mil. $) 119. 4 144.5 161.9 183.4 214.9 266.7 333.7 199.6 
Net Profit Margin (%) 15.7 16.2 17.3 18.1 15.4 10.4 8.9 7.8 
Earnings Per Share ($) 7.48 9.36 11.21 12.64 12.05 9.61 9.81 4.87 
Dividends Per Share ($) 3.40 3.40 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 13.2 25.3 41.3 32.4 33.7 45.0 66.7 - 
_ Liquidity (%) (*) 30.8 42.9 53.5 45.1 41.7 54.6 45.2 _— 
INTER. HARVESTER—Sales (mil. $) 482.3 741.2 945.4 908.9 942.6 1,277.3 iy 204.0 674.9 
Net Profit Margin (%) 4.6 6.5 5.8 6.7 7.0 4.9 4.6 3.8 
Earnings Per Share ($) 1.30 3.45 3.02 4.36 4.72 4.36 3.76 1.72 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.21 1.35 1.70 1.70 1.95 2.30 2.00 1.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 270.0 233.3 241.4 225.9 229.8 241.9 495.4 _ 
Liquidity (%) (*) 44.7 32.5 22.4 28.5 31.4 29.7 31.3 oa 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL—Sales (mil. $) 133.1 166.3 197.0 182.8 228.0 286.7 314.2 176.1 
Net Profit Margin (%) 22.3 20.1 19.8 17.6 21.3 21.9 18.7 16.5 
Earnings Per Share ($) 1.90 2.16 2.55 2.08 3.21 4.18 3.91 1.94 
Dividends Per Share ($) 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.60 1.00 
Working Capital (mil. $) 137.9 144.0 IS 137.4 150.3 165.9 178.0 188.8 
Liquidity (%) (*). 60.9 57.9 53.3 46.4 53.4 49.6 43.2 44.8 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER—Sales (mil. $) 287.8 405.2 458.8 415.5 498.4 637.3 631.4 337.7 
Net Profit Margin (%) ; 10.8 10.4 10.5 12.4 13.3 8.9 8.2 8.4 
Earnings Per Share ($) ..... 4.25 5.82 6.68 7.12 7.39 6.28 5.75 3.16 
Dividends Per Share ($).............. 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.00 1.50 
Working Capital (mil. $)............ 63.0 68.0 85.9 97.2 110.3 106.4 125.2 = 
Liquidity (%) (*) 29.1 22.1 20.5 27.6 34.5 23.0 28.8 ma 
(*)—Ratio between cash and marketable securities and current assets. NOTE—Table to be completed next issue. 
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Lewis of the UMW are a roadblock to a final merger. 


Political-Economic Dangers in 


Super Labor Union 


By HOWARD WINGATE 


SJ he shadow of a well integrated labor party 
has moved across the American scene intermittently 
for a hundred years but always has passed away as 
cloud shadows flit across a field on a breezy day. 
Sometimes the shadow is heavier than the others; 
sometimes it lingers longer. Not yet in our history 
has it gathered sufficient density and permanence 
seriously to suggest substantial control of the Gov- 
ernment. This experience is in sharp contrast to the 
experience of Great Britain where twice a British 
Labour Party has become the Government and to the 
experience of France where, if labor has not won con- 
trol, it has prevented any other party from obtain- 
ing dominance. 

In recent months, even weeks, it has seemed that 
labor aspirations to unite might be close to realiza- 
tion. But at this writing there is strong evidence 
that effectual unity is as far away as ever despite 
the circumstance that both great labor organizations 
have very recently, through their executive bodies, 
solemnly adopted measures resolving upon amalga- 
mation. 


Individualism Still Potent 


The curious phenomenon in the situation is that 
the dispersive forces arise not from pervasive differ- 
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The two great labor groups—AFL and CiO—with their 15 million 
members, after abortive earlier attempts, have again agreed on 
@ program of unity. How far this can go is traced in this able 
article. Meanwhile, chronic rivalries such as between the three 
labor leaders here depicted—Meany of AFL, Reuther of ClO and 






ences among the great body of organ- 
ized labor so much as from individual, 
far-reaching rivalries. Much has been 
written by historians and essayists 
about the individual character of the 
typical American citizen and about 
hew that character can be depended 
upon to bring the emergence of con- 
spicuous figures. In no walk of indus- 
try or politics has there been more 
conspicuous exemplification of this 
phenomenon than in the field of or- 
ganized labor! 

Because of the importance of individuals in the 
American labor movement, there is far less likely to 
develop a labor party strong enough to seize the 
Government here as there was in England. England 
has had notable individuals in its organized labor 
growth but it is more than questionable if any one 
or any number of labor leaders as such brought the 
Labour Government to power. Trade unionism was 
the vehicle but the propagating force came from 
those usually described as the intellectuals. Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb who did not belong to a labor 
class at all; H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw and Stafford 
Cripps had far more to do with the labor unity in 
Britain that finally achieved control than such labor 
figures as Kier Hardie, Philip Snowden and Ernest 
Bevin — men who had risen from lives of bitter toil. 

The result of the rise of the British Labour Party 
and its political implications are all too well known. 
From the very first the intention of the Fabians was 
to use labor to create a socialist state. But the term 
‘socialism’ carried certain connotations which were 
not popular with the rank and file of British work- 
ers; it smacked too much of Continentalism; in short 
was not English. So the name Labor Party was 
stressed rather than Socialist Party. G. D. H. Cole, 
the British econimst, observes: 
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“They (the Socialists) hoped that if they could 
get the trade unions to collaborate with them, the 
rest of what they wanted would speedily follow. The 
Socialist tail would be strong enough to wag the 
Trade Union dog.” 

Political maneuvering brought in not a few mem- 
pers of the old Liberal Party and so, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the Socialists succeeded in establishing the 
first welfare state under Ramsay MacDonald. The 
hold was tenuous and did not last long but the 
groundwork had been laid for the eventual complete 
Labour Party victory at the end of the Second World 
War. The Liberal Party had been completely swal- 
lowed, the Conservative Party overcome and Eng- 
land embarked upon a Socialist-directed labor dicta- 
torship which has brought the Nation to bankruptcy 
and demoted it to a second class if not a third class 
power in the world! 

The story of the rise of French labor is scarcely 
parallel. Since the days of the French Revolution 
there have been ever present the seeds of revolt and 
the French, being a far more volatile people — es- 
pecially the working classes of the industrial cities 
—than either the British or the American, there 
have been many sudden disorders and political over- 
turns. The Socialist Party has long had strength in 
the Deputies. The collapse of France in the Second 
World War brought to the working classes abject 
poverty. 


Communist Element in France 


And always in France, in contrast to the United 
States and Britain, there has been a large Com- 
munist element. It cannot be said that there has 
been in France a rise of a labor party comparable 
to the rise of the British Labour Party or the organ- 
ized labor movement in the United States. There 
has not been the same continuity. Morever, there 
has been the vexed question of taxes. The French 
industrialist, the French peasant and the French 
rentier have been extraordinarily successful in re- 
sisting taxation. The result has been that the French 
ee has been forced to bear a disproportionate 
share. 


To such an extent as could be made enforcible, 
workmen’s taxes have been subjected to a withhold- 
ing or check-off when working for a private employer 
and when the workman is employed by the Govern- 
ment the check-off is absolute. The tax is deducted 
each week or fortnight; that is, each payday, with- 
out recourse. As the Government employs all the 
railroad workers, most of the utility workers, the 
post office, communications and some government- 
monopolized industry, there is extensive coverage. 


While it is true that recent weeks have seen what 
appears to outside eyes a definite revolt against the 
French Government on the part of the strikers in 
protest against fiscal and allied policies, it scarcely 
can be regarded as a political revolt of a labor party 
against an adversary party in office. With the Gov- 
ernment collecting the insistent tax on the one hand 
and attempting to effect economies involving wage 
reductions on the other, the strikes constitute a re- 
volt of the hungry more comparable to the bread 
riots and the rise of the French Revolutionists 
against the aristocracy in an early period. Strained 
as the statement may at the moment sound, it is 
quite conceivable that the French strikers have 
made a less fundamental assault upon the historic 
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| *—Two unions which later merged. 


French economic structure than the British Labour 
Party has made upon the traditional British eco- 
nomic structure! 


American Industrialists Start from Labor Ranks 


The circumstance that the United States has seen 
no such rise of a labor party to substantial political 
power is doubtless due to wide diversity of leader- 
ship and to no slight extent to the far greater oppor- 
tunities for individual reward obtaining here. Men 
who in a fixed society of the European type might 
have risen to be great crusading labor leaders have 
instead become great industrialists. It has been the 
exception, over the last century, for the man of a 
European country, born into a labor class to become 
a large or even a small employer. In the United States 
most successful industrialists started in the ranks of 
labor. Lacking the opportunity to change their rela- 
tive positions, they might have become powerful 
labor leaders, bringing a labor party to supreme 
governmental power. But they took the other path- 
way when opportunity afforded. This left fewer of 
heroic stature remaining in the labor ranks and those 
have tended to rivalry rather than to collaboration! 

Working men have sought to combine to improve 
their wages and working conditions since the very 
dawn of the industrial revolution. Employers have 
resisted such efforts step by step and, having eco- 
nomic advantages and the forces of government, 
especially the courts, on their side, have most of the 
time been successful. Yet it has continued to be a 
rear guard action on the part of the employers with 
labor, especially in the United States, sporadically 
advancing. 

The first definite attempt to use organized labor 
politically came in 1828 when the Workingmen’s 
pik g was formed in Philadelphia. It expired in 

It was in 1869 that the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor was organized at Philadelphia. Uriah S. 
Stevens with members of a garment makers union 
were the founders. Starting as a secret society with 
a ritual which had deep political implications, the 
Knights steadily expanded taking workers in all 
crafts and even members of professions. By 1886 
the Knights claimed (Please turn to page 693) 
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Affiliation and Growth of Leading Labor Unions 





1920 1936 1953 





Auto Workers................clO 43,400* 70,000 1,184,507 | 
Boilermakers................. AFL 103,000 — 150,000 
Brick, Plaster................ AFL 73,600 65,000 100,000 
Carpenters eer 37,200 156,000 750,000 
Communications... clo _ _ 300,000 
Electrical AFL 139,200* 130,000 500,000 
Ladies’ Garment... AFL 105,400 210,000 390,000 |} 
Longshoremen.............. AFL 74,000 40,000 75,000 
Machinists................... AFL 33,000 110,000 699,000 
UN oi sccccccccasceacc 75,000 65,000 201,000 
Trainmen................ Ind. 184,000 116,000 206,000 
Steelworkers ....... clo 50,000 _ 1,100,000 
Textile ae clo 104,000 79,000 360,000 
Teamsters AFL 101,000 140,000 1,000,000 | 





There have been many organizational changes which make it 
difficult to give precisely comparable figures over the years. The 








Steelworkers, for example, have absorbed other bodies and vari- 
ous shifts have taken place as a former boilermaker may now 
be classed as a steelworker, etc. 
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By HOWARD NICHOLSON 


iui into the second half of 1953, U. S. manu- 
facturers were sitting on very comfortably padded 
order books. As of July 1, they had over $70 billion 
worth of orders “in the house”—unshipped business. 
In those dim days back before the start oi the Korean 
war, their backlogs totaled about $20 billion. Even 
in physical terms—eliminating the rise in prices 
since Korea—their backlogs mean roughly three times 
as much potential production as in mid-1950. 

Viewed all by itself, the mid-year backlog figure 
for manufacturing is a very encouraging statistic. 
But there are a number of flies in the ointment, New 
business being booked is not running as high as 
sales, and the trend of backlogs has been more or 
less steadily downward for about six months. The 
backlog is heavily concentrated in defense and re- 
lated activity; many industries that are not deeply 
involved in the production of war materiel] have no 
substantial backlog cushion. Much of the backlog— 
particularly the unfilled orders for military goods—is 
subject to cancellation, and much of it is duplication 
owing to subcontracting of government and other 
work. As a consequence, the total unfilled orders 
figure could fall down to a less encouraging level 
in a very short time. Finally, even given the high 
level of the total backlog, it remains true that at 
current production rates inventory manufacturers is 


advancing at a relatively rapid rate—too fast to be 
maintained much longer. 

Backlogs going down steadily; new orders having 
begun to subside; inventories continuing to rise. 
Result: the relationship between the volume of total 
demand and the volume of total supply, while still 
reasonably favorable, is becoming less so every day. 


The Composition of Backlogs 


The total of $70 billion in unfilled orders outstand- 
ing on July 1, 1953 included about $67 billion for 
durables industries. The remaining $3 billion, in 
non-durables industries, appears to be about normal, 
considering the general level of operations in these 
industries, and it has been quite stable in the first 
half of 1953. The backlogs problem is a durables 
problem. 

Total durables backlogs reached a postwar peak 
of $72.3 billion in September, 1952. Part of this peak 
reflected delays in shipment of many durables—not- 
ably transportation equipment—owing to the disap- 
pearance of steel supplies in the two-month strike 
of mid-summer 1952. For the rest of 1952, as steel 
supplies improved, backlogs subsided slowly. They 
advanced in January and February of 1953 (partly 
for seasonal reasons) and have since been declining 
moderately—at about $1 billion per month. On July 1 
they stood at $67.3 billion, off about 7% from their 
peak, but still about 230% higher than in pre-Korea. 

By far the greatest part of the rise in backlogs 
since Korea has been in transportation equipment 
industries, as a result of the large-scale expansion 
of the American air force, and orders for air mate- 
riel for allies in the cold war. Backlogs in these in- 
dustries (which include motor vehicles and much 
wheeled military equipment) are now about $28 
billion, almost 614 times greater than in pre-Korea. 
For other industries, however, the growth in back- 
logs is significantly less. Relative to early 1950, un- 
filled orders are up about threefold in machinery 
industries (both electrical and non-electrical) and 
are about double pre-Korea in primary metals pro- 
duction, metal fabricating industries (including most 
metal construction specialties) and in miscellaneous 
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Trend In: Inventories — Unfilled Orders | 
Primary Metals Fabricated Metals Elec. Machinery Non-Elec. Machinery Transportation Equipment Other 

Inventories Unfilled Inventories Unfilled Inventories Unfilled Inventories Unfilled Inventories Unfilled Inventories Unfilled 

(1) Orders (2) (1) Orders (2) (1) Orders (2) (1) Orders (2) (1) Orders (2) (1) Orders (2) 

—— Billions of Dollars-——— - a ——_——_— — 
pL | SR Re een a2 3.7 ES 2.4 1.5 2.8 3.1 2.9 2.6 4.1 3.1 2.6 
6/50 Bee tae 2.1 4.4 1.8 y 17 3.2 3.2 3.4 2.6 4.6 3.3 3.3 
| Sree 5.8 1.6 3.7 1.7 4.6 3.2 5.0 2.6 8.3 3.4 4.5 
NMR eos saacsesiedoasthecntcens 6.4 1.7 4.1 19 5.0 3.7 6.4 3.1 9.6 3.8 47 
1 | ene merry cy 7 1.9 5.6 2.2 6.6 4.1 9.4 3.5 15.0 42 6.1 
6/51 snl, ee 7.8 22 5.8 2.5 ys 4.5 10.6 3.9 18.0 4.5 6.4 
9/51 a7 8.1 22 5S a2 8.4 49 11.9 4.2 20.1 4.7 6.3 
12/51 2.8 8.1 2.3 Lf 2.9 9.0 5.2 12.0 4.6 21.8 48 5.8 
3/52 2.8 7.8 2.5 5.8 3.1 10.6 5.5 11.9 49 23.6 48 6.1 
6/52 ; 2.9 8.1 2.4 6.1 3.1 11.3 SS 11.1 4.8 26.5 4.7 6.3 
9/52 3.3 8.5 22 6.4 3.0 11.5 52 10.9 5.0 28.6 4.6 6.4 
12/52 3.1 7.9 23 6.0 3.0 11.3 5.4 10.2 a5 28.4 47 5.7 
3/53 : : 3.0 7.8 2.5 6.3 3.2 11.4 5.5 9.7 5.8 28.8 4.8 6.2 
6/53 : 3.2 7.5 2.8 5.7 3.5 11.3 5.5 9.0 6.1 27.8 49 6.0 

1—Inventories, End of Month not adjusted °—Unfilled Orders, End of Month not adjusted 














durables industries (which include ordnance, stone, 
clay and glass, furniture and other lumber products, 
instruments, et cetera). 

Significantly, the recent decline in backlogs has 
not been in transportation equipment, where mili- 
tary orders are concentrated, but in those other in- 
dustries where defense activity has had a lesser 
impact. Non-electrical machinery has suffered the 
most, losing well over 10% of its backlog in the 
first half of 1953. Primary metal producers have 
lost about 7% of their backlogs, and metal fabrica- 
tors about 5%. Makers of electrical machinery have 
about held their own, thanks mainly to the enormous 
continuing expansion of the nation’s electric power 
industry. 

The above are all composite figures, with each 
classification including many industrial subgroups, 
and the behavior of the individual subgroups has 
evidently differed widely. Within the non-electrical 
machinery classification, for example, makers of 
machine tools, a relatively small but highly volatile 
industry, have seen their backlogs wither to much 
less than half what they were a year ago. Makers of 
farm machinery have likewise about caught up with 
their orders, partly because 
of substantial output, and 





the much-heralded turning point in capital goods 
industries, which some expect to usher in the declin- 
ing phase of business activity following the settle- 
ment in Korea, has already been seen. If and when 
defense cut-backs envisioned by the federal budget 
for fiscal 1954 (and the prospective budget for fiscal 
1955) become effective, the total decline in backlogs 
is likely to be very substantal. And if the expansion 
of American public utilities enters on a declining 
phase by late this year—which is also a real possibil- 
ty—the backlog picture could be changing rapidly 
for the worse by year-end. The psychological impact 
on businessmen of such a pronounced drop in un- 
filled orders could mark the end of the Korean boom. 


What the Backlog Means 


The $70 billion backlog figure is thus insurance 
of a high operating rate only in the very short term. 
It should not be treated as a guarantee that in the 
first half of 1954 business will be able to continue 
to run on the momentum built up in the ordering 
boom of 1950-1952, when the rising curve of defense 
was setting up parallel (Please turn to page 694) 





partly because of a marked 
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decline — apparently over NEW ORDERS! 
10% —in the rate at which | 
farmers have been ordering a ] 
machinery. 

The striking thing about 
the decline in backlogs since | 
the beginning of the year is ml ewe Were Seer Green oe 
that it does not as yet re- | 
flect a declining defense pro- 
gram. Unfilled military 
orders, at least as of mid- 


year, were apparently little 20 ‘a 
changed from the beginning 
of the year. What seems to is 


be the major element in the 
decline in backlogs is that the 
capital goods industries have 
been producing and shipping 
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CONGRESS gave the General Services Administration 
a paltry $50,000 to make a federal real estate inven- 
tory. It may surprise some people but it is a fact that 
the government hasn’t the vaguest idea of the size 
and value of its realty holdings, cannot even locate 
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WASHINGTON SEES: 


“A good will” tour of Europe by President 
Eisenhower is being discussed at Ike’s Denver 
vacation retreat and in spite of the fact that it has 
reached high level consideration, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive reportedly has not warmed up to the idea. 


The proposal does not involve official diplo- 
matic, military or economic conferences although, 
naturally, heads of states visited would be will- 
ing hosts to a President of the United States. The 
suggestion has its roots in the many conflicting 
reports being received from Americans who have 
been abroad on official or other missions. These 
range all the way from continued friendly feeling 
towards the United States to signs of disintegra- 
tion, with some analyses falling somewhere be- 
tween these poles—the report, for example, of 
Adlai Stevenson who declared respect and ad- 
miration for this country is on the decline but far 
from hopelessly so. 


In the face of these conflicts and without any 
first-hand information it is reasoned that the Presi- 
dent must operate in a vacuum insofar as interna- 
tional affairs are concerned. There has been out- 
spoken criticism of some of the import regulations 
adopted by this country; Britain’s attitude in UN 
meetings of late give rise to the suggestion that 
the heads of the two governments might profit 
by some across-the-table understandings; officials 
have shown little signs of vigilance in putting down 
demonstrations of dislike before U.S. Embassies 
and Legations. And the reduction in funds for 
overseas cid has not set well. If Ike were to make 
the trip his State of the Union message to the 
next congress would be “must” reading. 





GROWING PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By “VERITAS” 
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all of them on maps. The $50,000 won’t go far. If the 
start is made in Nevada it will be found that three- 
quarters of the land in that state is federally owned. 
Then there are billions of dollars worth of national 
parks and forests, post offices, federal penitentiaries, 
customs houses, and a substantial part of the District 
of Columbia. Just to list them will consume time and 
money. 

GOVERNMENT lawyers have plumbed the depths of 
conjecture to find grounds for antitrust proceedings 
and they have come up with a brand new one: a 
Louisiana union of strawberry producers has been 
charged with fixing prices at auction sales of berries. 
How prices can be fixed at an auction when the 
highest bidder determines the sale is a formula which 
does not readily suggest itself. Strawberries are an 
important Louisiana commodity, ranking with spin- 
ach in Texas, mushrooms in Lancaster, Pa., potatoes 
in Maine and Idaho, and apples in the northwest— 
although Senator Byrd of Virginia, is the world’s 
largest grower. 

INTERNATIONAL trade is causing concern on both 
sides of the Atlantic. At a recent meeting of non- 
governmental farmers’ organizations of several 
friendly countries restriction on imports of farm 
products came in for critical mention. American 
farmers are disturbed over decline of their export 
market for wheat, cotton, lard, dairy products and 
some other commodities. Canada is asking whether 
this country intends to dump there, dairy products 
taken under price supports. The problem is intensi- 
ed by trade pacts which “neutral” countries have 
signed to move imports from U.S.A. indirectly to 
Russia. 

WASHINGTON business may suffer as a result of 
decision to reorganize the Internal Revenue Service 
by transferring many of its units and functions to 
locations in other cities. Involved are 1,000 jobs. 
Operators of department stores and other merchanr- 
disers are worried over the loss of trade; it hasn’t 
been determined yet how much it will cost to buy 
of lease space, to move files and equipment and to 
transport those entitled to such allowances. Firms 
with Washington tax experts will find their modus 
operandi changed by the reorganiaztion program. 
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Union lobbyists have been active on the 
Washington scene since congress launched its session last 
January, but they didn't overlook the state houses. The 
regulars assigned to watch over those deliberations did 

a good job, from their viewpoint. In 28 states they 
initiated or sparked enactment of laws increasing 
workmen's compensation benefits. Passed also were 
several state statutes giving a more liberal interpreta- 
tion to the term "occupational disease" -- qualifying 
many more applicants for compensation. The argument most 
generally used was that the level of benefits paid hasn't 
taken into consideration increased living costs. 












































The White House undoubtedly was giving a fair 
account of the true situation when it declared that the 
report on proposed Taft-Hartley Law revisions which 
leaked to a newspaper was a tentative draft including many 
subjects which are not likely to appear in the message 
which the Preident will send to congress in January. 

But it is equally true that some of the propositions are in final form and there are 

some congressmen who believe that it should be released, piecemeal if necessary, to 
promote discussion. The idea of saving up recommendations for months, then asking 
almoSt overnight action, was a favored technique of President Roosevelt. But FDR had a 
much more subservient congress than Ike enjoys. 









































Members of congress who are favored with appointments to talk over upcoming 
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it often is possible to work out a fair pattern of what the President plans. And out 
of such a situation the conviction has grown that the plan now nearing final shape is 
one looking to satisfaction of labor more than to winning the approval of management. 
The only possible effect of long delay in making his wishes known, President Eisenhower 
will find, will be slow motion action which might drag on through the entire session, 


























Analyses still are being made of the budgetary actions of the recent congres- 
sional session. While the White House and Capitol Hill were at odds much of the time 
on money bills, it is a fact that the end result was a "give-and-take" product. 
Saved, on the basis of comparison with the Truman budget recommendations were $12.5 
billions. Of course as all his predecessors had and all his successors will, Mr. Truman 
described his as a rock bottom figure. This was tongue-in-the-cheek talking; 
expectation beyond doubt was that a very large percentage of the total asked would be 
the missing when the final accounting came along. 






































There was little of the "must" in submissions from the White House since 
Ike took over. Priorities in scheduling for action were common during the preceding 
20 years and the "must" tax usually represented only the desires of the President, 
often without consideration of whether the legislation fitted logically into a certain 
pattern. Eisenhower had two pet projects: defense and foreign aid. He made no com- 
plaint when congress reduced defense funds by 6.8 billion dollars, foreign aid by 
3.1 billion dollars. Those reductions accounted for about 70 per cent of the 
entire amount of savings from the Truman budget. 





























The republican speech writers realize that the President made a tactical 
error in claiming all for his party and not giving any recognition to the decisive 
help he received in getting through a large part of his program, from the democrats 
in congress. All policy speeches since Ike talked to the governors’ conference have 
given a nod of appreciation to members "on the other side of the aisle." Said Majority 
Leader Knowland of the session as a whole: 
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"We have a good batting average of Legislation. It must be kept in mind 
that congress has two sessions. This is but the first, and another will start in January 


























of next year. We can thank not only the hard working members of the republican party, 
but a great many of the democrats as well, who have cooperated on the legislative program 
of the President of the United States." 

















If the charge is made against some congressmen that they don't even read 
many of the bills submitted in each session, that accusation can be sustained and 
there's good reason for it. If a congressman attended no committee meetings and spent 
no time on the floor in the recent session, put all of his time into reading and analyzing 
bills, he wouldn't have completed the chore in time to vote for adjournment. Submitted 
were 10,695 legislative measures. Only 1,792 were finally passed. And in most 
instances, only a fractional part of the membership heard all of the debate; many times 
only a handful voted by voice for passage. Some of the bills run many pages; others may 
be only one paragraph long and take more time to digest: they call for amendment of 
Section so-and-so, Title so-and-so, requiring the congress member to go back into the 
records to learn what the change means. 



































The consumer will have the attention of congress at the next session, provided 
there is action on any of the more than one score of bills to keep prices down. These 
did not die with the adjournment, can be taken up whenever congress returns. Almost 
the entire senate membership will be found among the co-authors of consumer relief bills. 
One, rapidly gaining support, would have each committee appoint a subcommittee whose 
job it would be to examine each piece of pending legislation, file a pepart on whether 
its enactment would affect consumers adversely or otherwise. : 



































Passed with no fanfare was legislation continuing the present duty free limit 
on goods mailed into the United States at $1. The bill as originally introduced placed 
the limit at $10 but department stores and other merchandisers protested the increase 
would breed unfair competition for domestic retailers. Sponsors of the measure 
proposed that the limit be set at $3. Retailers said this would put goods with a $3 cost 
at a foreign port in competition with merchandise selling in United States stores at 
$8 to $10. 

If one is inclined to become critical of congress for not plunging into the 
field of tax law reformation and equalization, he needs only to examine the congressional 
files on this subject. In the six months of the session, 728 bills were introduced 
proposing changes in present tax laws. One of the difficulties is found in the fact 
that the congressional procedure calls for consideration of the tax structure and 
final decision on many of ae major points before the budgets = adopted. Obviously 
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Excess profits tax ends ics 1 and excises are certain to be whittled down, in some 
instances wiped out. The executive department will have the alternatives of greater 
economy or higher income taxes. 

















Companies which have been doing business with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Small Defense Plant Administration would do well to acquaint them- 
selves with the "major objectives" laid down by Administrator William D. Mitchell, 
who heads the Small Business Administration, into which the functions of RFC and SDPA 
have been merged. All of the duties of the predecessor units will be taken over, but 
Mitchell says special emphasis will be placed on the following: 





























Processing small business loans, after making intensive efforts to arrange 
for local, private financing; continuation of the joint efforts with the military to 
award prime contracts to small business; en eoeteininge of making prime contracts by 
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small business “to ¢ encourage age plowback, expansion and growth; assist small retailers, 
distributors, mining outfits and other non-nanufacturing businesses; fully protect 
small business viewpoint in conferences with other government agencies; enlarge the 
program of technical and managerial aids; strengthen programs of certificates of 
competency, defense production pools, sub-contracting, distribution of scarce materials 
and inventories of national production facilities. 
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$3 Billion Increase in 


Foreign Gold and 


Dollar Assets 


By V. L. HOROTH 


_ exporters, seeing their hopes of freer 
trade repeatedly postponed, are beginning to wonder 
whether world trade will ever return to “normal”. 
Recently the American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute published a report in which it raised issues 
that have been bothering many foreign traders. The 
dollar gap was closed some time ago, reports the 
Institute’s economist, Dr. Claudius Murchison, and 
there has been a “startling” accumulation of gold 
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and dollar assets in foreign hands. 
Yet foreigners as a whole have been 
keeping their purchases of American 
goods down to the “irreducible mini- 
mum.” 

With foreign gold and dollar assets 
at an all-time high, continues Dr. 
Murchson, “American farm _§sur- 
pluses go begging, with warehouses 
bulging with surplus cotton, gran- 
aries overflowing with wheat, and 
the nation’s farmers facing the pros- 
pect of acreage controls and restricted 
production”. 

Dr. Murchison muses rather bit- 
terly about this picture. “For seven 
years”, he says, “America has be- 
lieved that the return of health and 
growth to its export trade and to total 
world trade awaited only the resto- 
ration of foreign buying power’, and 
he adds: 

Dollars cannot be lifted from the outward 
flow of dollar exchange to the amount of $2.3 
billion per year, salted away in so-called “re- 
serve accounts” and at the same time be used 
to buy American goods. It is equally obvious 
that foreign aid and loans will not help the 
situation when they serve only to swell un- 
spent foreign credits. 

“The harvest time having come for the $40 
billion of seed sown since World War II, we 
reap a crop of trade restrictions against the 
United States; exchange allocations and pro- 
hibitions; imports and exchange taxes; mul- 
tiple exchange rates; government regulation 
of prices, taxes, and a new mounting wave of 
tariffs in addition to all these.” 

One might, of course, permit oneself the 
equally bitter remark that playing “big brother” 
to the world has miscarried somehow econom- 
ically as well as politically. 

There is one problem in par- 
ticular that might well puzzle 
the average American exporter: 
that of convertibility of curren- 
cies. Last spring it was thought 
that currency—especially that of 
the pound sterling—was just 
around the corner. It was hoped 
that convertibility, by restoring 
and encouraging multilateral 
trade, would give a big boost to 
the international exchange of 
goods, which had been unmis- 
takably slowing down. As the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments expressed it in its annual 
report, Convertability of cur- 
rencies is becoming more and 
more a necessity from the com- 
mercial point of view. “With- 
out convertibility”, points out the Bank, “there can- 
not be restoration of free trading in commodities in 
which the prices quoted will be a true reflection of 
supply and demand, unless there are opportunities 
for corresponding dealings in equally free foreign 
exchange markets”. 

One can hardly quarrel with Dr. Murchison’s 
facts. The closing of the dollar gap—or to put it in 
another way, the shift in our international payments 
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from a surplus to a deficit position—took place in the 
spring of 1952. From that time until the spring of 
1953, or in the space of about one year, foreign coun- 
tries built up their gold and foreign dollar reserves 
by about $2.3 billion; another three-quarters of a 
billion was probably added during the second quarter 
of 1953, so that by last June the overall rise in for- 
eign gold and dollar holdings must have come to at 
least $3 billion, raising total foreign gold and dollar 
assets to a record peak estimated at $25 billion. 

The most interesting point about this increase in 
foreign gold and dollar assets is that it was only 
slightly greater than the amount of economic aid 
furnished to foreign countries by the American tax- 
payer under the Mutual Security Program. In other 
words—and here is the weakness of the present 
situation—the elimination of the dollar gap and the 
accumulation of gold and dollars by foreign coun- 
tries are still dependent upon our giveaways. Were 
our economic aid to be discontinued and other U. S. 
Government expenditures to recede, the pressure on 
foreign gold and dollar holdings would most cer- 
tainly reappear. 

Thus we can conclude that the gold and dollars 
acquired by foreign countries in their transactions 
with the United States have been precariously de- 
pendent upon U. S. Government spending. This U. S. 
Government spending is a chapter by itself. It has 
never been greater than at the present, if one counts 
in the U. S. military aid—though it should be noted 
that this military aid does not actually create free 
dollar exchange for foreign countries except in the 


























Gold and Dollar Balances of Selected Countries 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Change 
Sept. Mar. Dec. May Mar. 1952 
1949 1952 1952 1953 May 1953 
Industrials Countries: 
United Kingdom $1,425 $1,700 $1,846 $2,321 (a) +621 
Germany 148 390 691 855 +465 
Netherlands 338 490 747 849 +359 
Japan 165 694 824 900-e +206 
Switzerland 2,044 1,977 2,064 2,058 + 81 
Belgium ; 842 756 830 824 + 68 
Austria . Firueed 45 60 101 127 + 67 
Norway ................. 102 154 160 174 + 20 
Italy eS eee 542 638 655 659 + 21 
France 690 824 916 828 + 4 
Canada 1,277. 2,206 2,301 2,155 — 51 
Industrially Advanced: 
India . 308 293 312 339 + 46 
South Africa ............. 127 178 194 208 + 30 
Australia . 109 151 160 175-e + 24 
Greece . 50 57 78 + 28 
Brazil ; 462 417 390 435 + 18 
Mexico : . 222 357 376 360-e + 3 
New Zealand ......... 38 36 36 36-e 
Argentina ................ 389 457 407-e 421 — 36 
Egypt armhenectag < | |: 301 234 228 — 73 
Raw Material Producing: 
Venezuela .... . 484 453 532 572 +119 
Belgium Congo ...... 65 113 184 203-e — 90 
TCKMIR ......::.0:.35 B20 234 294 305 + 71 
Colombia ct eis 100 157 193 208 + 51 
El Salvador ........... 27 70 54 78 + 8 
Guatemala .............. 49 67 61 74 + 7 
Des cisrccaisecace, 101 102 121 134 + 32 
CBORY. c.c0.5-.csccciss. RAR 294 301 309 + 15 
SL Se 41 51 52 52-e + #1 
Philippines .............. 349 339 324 335 — 4 
) Cre | 609 515 565-3 — 44 
Indonesia spe Povvcee 0 421 296 266 —155 
(a)—June 1953 -e—Estimated 
a acemeeamemnherininenmntedtin iimineimmaimeaiall 
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case of offshore procurement of military goods. 
There has been much talk about the military and 
economic aid given under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, but the extent of other U. S. Government 
spending abroad has been little publicized. For 
example, the maintenance of our military establish- 
ments abroad, the building of airfields, repair of our 


equipment (which in the case of Korea is done by ® 


the Japanese) and the spending of our troops abroad 
altogether account for well over $2 billion a year 
at present. Over and above this amount the U. §. 
Government imports some $114 billion of goods, 
ranging from foodstuffs for our over seas troops 
to goods that are being stockpiled under various 
programs. 


Great Britain and Germany—the Largest Gainers 


Another point that needs to be cleared up before 
we charge that foreign countries are “bypassing 
U. S. Trade”, is to examine the distribution of the 
recent gains in gold and dollar reserves. As will 
be seen from the accompanying table and chart 
about two-thirds of the asset increases, or some 
$2 billion, accrued to the industrial countries of 
Western Europe, to Japan, and to the specially 
favored oil producing countries such as Venezuela, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait, which already buy as 
much as they can under present conditions and 
which do not need additional gold and dollar re- 
sources. 

Great Britain alone accounts for about one-fourth 
of the gold and dollars gained by foreign countries 
from transactions with us between the spring of 
1952 and the summer of 1953. As of last June, Lon- 
don’s gold and dollar holdings had been rebuilt to 
$2,367 million from the low point of $1,662 million 
in April 1952; the post-Korean high was $3,867 
reached in June 1951. 

While the gain was substantial, it has been far 
from satisfactory from the point of view of Britain, 
which is the banker of the sterling area. British 
economists generally feel that the minimum reserves 
under which a “dash for convertibility” could be 
considered are about $4 billion, and it will take 
Britain a long time indeed under current conditions 
to build up her reserves to that point. 

What are the reasons for Britain’s caution? 
Briefly, in the last few months imports have been 
rising faster than exports, with the result that the 
surplus in the balance of payments has been narrow- 
ing from month to month. While British exports 
to North America (currently at an all-time record) 
and to the sterling area have done pretty well, Brit- 
ish exports to other areas have been disappointing. 
Either they are being outpriced by the Germans and 
the Japanese, or they have run into the sterling 
shortage problem, particularly in the case of the 
raw material producing countries. Although capital 
goods are needed everywhere, Britain’s engineering 
exports have been dissappointing. 

Meanwhile two developments have contributed to 
the expansion of Britain’s imports: (1) the relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions last spring, and (2) the 
rise of wages at home. With domestic demand 
strong, goods that ought to be exported to pay for 
expanding imports are again being absorbed by 
the domestic market. Thus Britain continues to be 
faced by the same old problem of inadequate pro- 
duction—a problem that can apparently be solved 
only by increasing (Please turn to page 690) 
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1953 Midyear Re-appraisals 






































Yes 


of Values; Earnings and Dividend Forecasts 


* 


* 


Prospects and Ratings for Steel — Chemicals — Auto & Accessories — Tires 


Part V 


S ince the end of World War II, investors have 
had to adjust their thinking to an entirely different 
set of standards than those of pre-war days. New 
industries have emerged and the success of some of 
them, such as electronics and petrochemicals, in par- 
ticular, has placed an unusually high premium on 
their common stocks. In some cases, however, these 
premiums have resulted in the stocks outpacing earn- 
ings and this has rendered them especially vulnerable 
to the type of market declines in evidence recently. 
It is therefore obviously more necessary than ever to 
apply realistic standards of value to securities in a 
market which is showing a pronounced tendency to 
evaluate earnings on a much more conservative basis 
than has been true in recent years. 

The test of earnings is being applied more rigor- 
ously to the older established segments of the market 
as well, with the result that the sifting process re- 
lentlessly exposes situations of weakness as well as 
those of strength. In the final analysis, the position 
of each stock depends on the internal factors influ- 
encing the company which it represents. These are 
principally the factors of sales, prices of products, 
the profit margin (before and after taxes), the mar- 
gin of earnings over dividends and shifts in working 
capital position. Without knowledge of these highly 
important trends, the investor is at a disadvantage. 

Because of our appreciation of 


For the more complete information of our sub- 
scribers, we have furnished a complete analysis of 
the position and prospects for each industry covered. 
These individual industrial reviews give the latest 
trends as to sales, prices, inventories, competition 
and production and as such, they are especially useful 
as affording a reliable barometer of specific industrial 
prospects at the end of the first half of the year. 


The key to our ratings is as follows: A, Top Qual- 
ity; B+, Very Good; B, Good; C, Fair; D, Highly 
Speculative. The numerals which accompany these 
letters are intended to convey a picture of the actual 
earnings trend of the company at the present time. 
Thus, 1—upward; 2—indeterminate; 3—downward. 
Thus B1 indicates a stock of good quality with a 
currently higher trend of earnings. 

In special cases, we have marked some stocks with 
a “W” and others with an “X”. Those with “W” 
should be held essentially for income return. Those 
marked “X” seem more suitable for holding for 
appreciation. 

It is advisable that subscribers consult Mr. A. T. 
Miller’s market advice, appearing in each issue. This 
may aid in better timing of purchase and at least 

should furnish the subscribers 











the importance of such informa- 
tion we are again presenting for 
the benefit of subscribers our 


with the latest market informa- 
tion as a general background to 
any specific security transactions 


























Mid-Year Dividend Forecast and 
Re-Appraisal of Security Values. 
In addition to the essential sta- 
tistics on sales, earnings, divi- 
dends and other important data, 
we have included our comments 
on the position of each company. 
In addition, the stock of each 
company listed is rated accord- 
Ing to investment- and specula- 
tive-quality, as based on our 
analysis of the combined factors 
affecting each company. These 
Comments and ratings should 
offer a convenient guide for 
investors. 
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Important Industries 
Covered in 
Mid-Year Re-Appraisal 


Railroads — Tobaccos — Textiles — 
Food & Dairy — Sugar — Liquor and 
Soft Drinks — Electrical Equipment — 
Miscellaneous Equipment — Build- 
ing — Machinery and Machine Tools 
— Steels — Chemicals — Auto and 
Auto Accessories — Rubber and 
Tires — Air and Bus Transport — 
Oil — Movies. 











contemplated. 

For the guidance of subscrib- 
ers, we should emphasize that 
our investment policy at this time 
must be governed by the obvious 
necessity of applying the utmost 
care and even conservatism in 
the valuation of stocks. This is 
especially due to the transitional 
character of the present market. 
Therefore, any ratings herewith 
attached to individual securities 
are subject to change as future 
conditions develop. 

These will be noted in future 
issues of the Magazine. 
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By H. F. TRAVIS 


OE not visible heretofore in the 
steel industry, are commencing to show first signs 
of a changing trend. This is illustrated in several 
different ways. The persistence with which actual 
operating rates have stayed under scheduled rates in 
recent weeks is accounted for, in part, by vacation 
shut-downs and seasonal repair jobs, but the dis- 
crepancy between actual and scheduled rates is giv- 
ing rise to the belief that the industry has finally 
reached a point of too much capacity for the avail- 
able business. It is about two months now that the 
actual operating rate has been below capacity, aver- 
aging about 95% in this period. This is contrary to 
the first four months of the year when the industry 
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Can STEEL! 
Maintain 


The Pace? 


for the most part operated at higher than scheduled 
rates. 
Output at 67.2 million tons for the first seven 


a months was at the highest rate in history; and was 
-. higher by 6 million tons than in the comparable and 


exceedingly active 1951 period. It was 20 million 

tons above last year’s figure for the period but, of 

course, that was when the steel strike took place. 
As a result of the record production, steel com- 


| pany earnings for the first six months of the current 
| year were well above those of 1952, actually about 


40%, which is not surprising in view of the effects 
of the steel strike on earnings in that period but, 
even more significant, were above those of the cor- 
responding period of 1951, acknowledged as the best 
peace-time six-months in the industry’s history. 

The question now, of course, is whether the earn- 
ings pace can be maintained. The factors to be con- 
sidered are many. Prominent among them is the 
influence of higher prices arising, first, from higher 
extra prices put into effect in May and, second, the 
increase in steel base prices when wages were in- 
creased in June. While these increases will be offset 
in part by higher costs, there is little doubt that 
there will be a net accrual to the companies. On the 
other hand, the effect of the military cut-backs and 
stretch-outs will be felt at the mills, especially in 
alloy steels which are influenced by smaller demand 
from the independent auto manufacturers. 

There is no longer uniform tightness in the mar- 
ket for the various steel products. This is changing, 
with some easiness in plates, basic wire and, as 
stated, alloy steels. Strong items are stainless steel, 
sheets, oil, country goods and structural steel, the 
latter subject to a new spurt in railroad car orders. 

On the whole, steel supply and demand has come 
into balance for the first time in a very considerable 
period and a marked feature is the lessened desire 
of consumers to build up inventories. This is altering 
the hitherto extremely firm character of the market 
which is now more nearly subject to immediate 
changes in supply and demand. A certain degree of 
uncertainty has been imparted among consumers 
though, in view of the still very great demand, its 
importance should not be exaggerated, so far as 
near-term conditions are concerned. 

Third quarter prospects look good, on the whole, 
and the filling of old orders and the still active cur- 
rent demand should keep the mills operating at close 
to current levels. In other words, the momentum 
toward high production is still too strong to justify 
a feeling of pessimism for the current period. 

The situation with regard to the fourth quarter, 
however, may be different. New orders for fourth 
quarter delivery which started well at the outset of 
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Position of Leading Steel & Iron Companies 











Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


First Half 1953 


Net 
Margin 


1952 





Net Per 
Share 


Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


Margin 


Net Per 
Share 


Recent 
Price 


Indicated 
Current Div. 
Div. Yield 


Invest- 
ment 
Rating 


COMMENTS 





Rema Steel ...............:.: 


$ 39.6 


6.4% 


$1.29 


$ 58.0 


8.0% 


$2.35 


23 


$1.60 7.0% C2 


Higher sales cut by increased taxes but 
total earnings for year should record mod- 
erate increase. 40-cent quarterly dividend 
can be maintained. 





Alleg.-Ludium Steel 


134.3 


3.1 


2.47 


189.1 


3.1 


3.37 


2.00 6.0 BI 


Strong recovery in earnings, with funda- 
mental position steadily improved through 
growth of stainless steel and titanium. 
Extra could easily be paid. 





Ww 


Armco Steel ............. : 


5.5 


3.08 


518.5 


6.0 


6.01 


37 


3.00 8.1 B2 


Last year’s earnings of $6.01 a share 
should be equalled. Longer-range outlook 
improved through heavy capital expendi- 
tures. Current $3 dividend well covered. 





Bethlehem Steel 


1,056.2 


5.6 


5.87 


1.691.7 


5.3 


8.80 


51 


4.00 7.8 BI 


c L: at 





pany g gly strong earn- 
ings recovery from last year’s strike. Most 
branches active but shipbuilding in some 
doubt. Dividend secure. 








Byers, A.M. . 


29.04 


4.1 


3.674 


32.11 


2.9 


2.381 


23 


2.00 8.6 cl 


Despite good earnings recovery, funda- 
mental position subject to basic weakness 
in wrought iron industry. Current dividend 
can be maintained but longer-range out- 
look uncertain. 





Carpenter Steel 


40.310 


6.1 


5.7810 


47.6" 


6.0 


6.71- 


44 


3.00 6.8 Bl 


Efficient producer of specialty steels. About 
a 20% gain anticipated for full fiscal year 
(ended June). Regular 50-cent quarterly 
plus $1 extra recently declared. 





Colo. Fuel & Iron 


248.8 


3.0 


(n.a.) 


195.72 


2.9 


2.642 


1.50 8.8 C2 


Moderate gain in earnings expected. Com- 
pany strengthening basic position to meet 
growing requirements of Western regions 
which it supplies. Earnings margin suffi- 
cient to maintain dividend. 





Continental Steel 





21.2 


4.1 


1.77 


35.7 


4.1 


2.95 


1.40 7.3 C2 


Large manufacturer of wire products. Some 
improvement in earnings for full year indi- 
cated. 35-cent quarterly dividend covered 
about twice. 





Crucible Steel 


48 


~ 


180.2 


2.9 


6.13 


29 


Company has improved plant and equip- 
ment and in much stronger position. Moder- 
ate earnings increase. No cash dividend but 
4% in stock, owing to working capital needs, 





Follansbee Steel 


18.4 


3.7 


1.54 


28.3 


2.9 


1.87 


14 


1.00 7.1 cl 





Granite City Steel 


44.1 


7.2 


1.96 


74.5 


6.6 


3.17 


8 cl 





Inland Steel 
WwW 


289.7 


5.4 


3.20 


458.0 


5.1 


4.85 


41 


3.00 





Marginal concern largely in fabricated steel 
field. Characteristically small profit margin. 
Company follows safe policy in restricting 
dividends to present $1 annual rete. 
Completing process of integration with 
basic position steadily strengthened. Con- 
siderable earnings increase this year. Divi- 
dends restricted due to financing provi- 
sions; supplemented by small! stock divi- 
dends 








Important in Chicago area, with sound 
management and basic earning power. Sub- 
stantial earnings increase for full year ex- 
pected. Conservative dividend, considering 
earnings and strong financial position. 





Interlake. Iron 


40.1 


6.8 


1.41 


74.3 


72 


275 


1.50 38.8 c2 


Earnings for full year 1953 expected to 
approximate 1952. Largest merchant iron 
producer in taconite development program. 
Dividend ample in view of financial re- 
quirements. 





Jones & Loughlin Steel 


327.8 


5.0 


2.52 


495.4 


3.9 


2.91 


23 


1.95 8.4 Bl 


Company nearing completion of vast ex- 
pansion program and should benefit in 
coming years. Substantial earnings in- 
crease. Dividends well covered. 





Keystone Steel & Wire 


2.87° 


80.7 


6.0 


2.59° 


23 


1.60 6.9 C2 











Essentially a wire producer, this is among 
the smallest stee! units. Somewhat overly 
liberal dividend as compared with earnings. 





Lukens Steel 


69.6% 


4.6 


10.088 


69.68 


3.3 


7.298 


45 


3.00 6.6 cl 


This is a substantial unit among the inde- 
pendent companies with high earning 
power in active steel market. Dividend ex- 
tremely conservative in view of earnings. 





National Steel 
Ww 


339.8 


7.0 


3.28 


548.6 


6.8 


5.11 


46 


3.00 65 B+1 


One of the best situated steel companies 
with regard to all fundamentals. Earnings 
will register moderate improvement, with 
dividends among the securest for the en- 
tire industry. 








(n.a.)—Not available. 
1_Year ended September 30. 
2—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
3—Year ended October 25. 
4—9 months ended June 30, 1953. 
5—Year ended June 30, 1953. 





5-36 weeks ended July 4, 1953. 

7—Paid 4% in stock to June 30, 1953. 

8—Paid 9% in stock to Sept. 29, 1953. 

9—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., has 
been merged into U. S. Pipe & Foundry. 

10_9 months ended March 31, 1953. 
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the ordering period have commenced to lag. Continu- 
ation of this new trend would have an effect on steel 
operations toward the end of the year. This would 
be intensified, of course, if major consumers, such 
as the automobile industry, should materially reduce 
output in the final quarter, a prospect which seems 
to be growing. Also some business is being lost by 
the warehouses, some consumers going directly to 
the mills. 

Illustrating the fact that steel generally is no 
longer in short supply is that premium prices are 
rapidly disappearing and buyers are no longer will- 
ing to pay high freight costs in order to obtain sup- 
plies from distant mills. This is helping to restore 
the pre-war buying pattern. 

Assuming no flood of cancellations in the third 
quarter and including July output of 9,284,000 tons, 
it would probably not be too much of a guess to esti- 
mate third quarter production at between 26 and 27 
million tons, comparing with 29 million in the first 
quarter, and the same tonnage in the second quarter. 
It could be less with any sudden downturn in demand 
but this does not appear in sight at the moment. 
The above mentioned figures, while approximate, 
would indicate an average operating rate of about 
90%. The best estimates for the fourth quarter 
would place operating rate for that period at an 
average of possibly 85% or even lower. These, of 


course, are very rough approximations and should 
be taken with some reserve. Nevertheless, they rep- 
resent the opinions of a fairly good cross-section of 
the industry. 


The Various Effects 


For the immediate future, any downturn in pro- 
duction would have a special effect on the high-cost 
marginal producers. Without capacity or near-capac. 
ity operations, these concerns have little flexibility 
in adjusting costs, with a proportionate effect on 
profits. 

The larger concerns, particularly those which 
have expended very large sums in recent years on 
new mills and renovating old ones, will be able to 
maintain profit margins more satisfactorily through 
concentrating production on these more modern 
plants and closing down operations in the older and 
more obsolete mills. But even these great organiza- 
tions cannot be expected to remain immune to a de- 
cline in profit margins when operations start to lag. 

The so-called “break-even” point, largely an arti- 
ficial measure of the point at which profitable opera- 
tions commence, varies greatly from company to 
company. In the main, ability to retain a relatively 
satisfactory profit margin in a period of declining 
operations will depend (Please turn to page 684) 

















Position of Leading Steel & Iron Companies (Continued ) 





——— First Half 1953 1952 





Net Net 
Sales Net Net Per Sales Net 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin 


Indicated Invest- 
Net Per Recent (Current Div. ment 


Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 





Republic Steel 602.1 4.7 4.72 918.4 4.8 


Company in extremely active development 
and expansion program, necessitating 
heavy financing. Gain in earnings indi- 
cated for 1953 with current dividend cov- 
ered about twice. 


7.21 49 4.00 8.1 Bl 





Sharon Steel 948 4.3 3.73 131.3 3.9 


Company improving its position but re- 
mains a high-cost producer. Will show con- 
siderable earnings increase but dividend 
seems excessive in view of unimpressive 
underlying earning power 


4.65 40 4.00 10.0 cl 





Superior Steel : 19.5 2.8 1.86 28.6 2.9 


A specialty producer, especially stainless 
and alloy steel. Rather low profit margin 
and erratic earnings record. Conservative 
dividend rate helps maintenance. 


2.87 18 1.00 5.5 cl 





U. S. Pipe & Fdry.?.. 45.8 8.1 


Merged with Sloss-Shefield, and now larg- 
est manufacturer of cast iron pipe. On a 
consolidated basis, earnings will exceed 
last year by wide margin. $3 dividend 
appears well covered. 


4.89 38 3.00 7.8 Bl 





U. S. Steel 
Ww 


1.920.1 5.4 3.54 3.131.7 45 





Huge expansion program well under way 
but will take several years before com- 
pletion. Large increase in earnings ex- 
pected but in view of capital requirements, 
an increase in the dividend not expected 
at this time. 


454 38 3.00 78 B+1 





Wheeling Steel 111.5 6.3 4.33 178.2 6.1 


Substantial but erratic earner. Company 
making progress in reducing uneconomic 
operations. Current dividend seems secure 
for the time being. 


6.44 38 3.00 7.8 BI 





Woodward Iron 16:9. 45.1 3.64 32.7 13.2 


6.14 44 4.00 9.1 B2 Low-cost maker of pig iron with good 
record. C able i in earnings 
expected but dividend rather too liberal; 
though it can be maintained on present 


earnings. 








Youngs. Sheet & Tube 280.3 5.3 4.46 434.2 5.2 


Long-term expansion program bearing fruit 
and company now among the more solidly 
entrenched units in industry. Considerable 
earnings increase for full year and mod- 
erate dividend can easily be maintained. 


6.84 41 3.00 7.3 BI 





(n.a.)—Not available. 
1_Year ended September 30. 
2—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
3—Year ended October 25. 
4—9 months ended June 30, 1953. 
5—Year ended June 30, 1953. 


6—36 weeks ended July 4, 1953. 
7—Paid 4% in stock to June 30, 1953. 
8—Paid 9% in stock to Sept. 29, 1953. 
9—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., has 
been merged into U. S. Pipe & Foundry. 
10_-9 months ended March 31 ,1953. 
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CHEMICAL | 


—Shifting 
Trends 


By RICHARD COLSTON 





- the vast mysteries of 
astronomical phenomena, the won- 
ders of chemical and medical re- 
search never may be fully revealed 
to mankind. Each discovery opens 
new vistas. After years of remark- 
able developments, the potentiali- 
ties in preparation of new chemi- 
cal products and in perfection of 
pharmaceuticals seem greater than 
ever. Notwithstanding the remark- 
ably rapid expansion of productive 
facilities, it is difficult to become 
pessimistic over the outlook for 
such a dynamic industry. Its rec- 
ord of fabulous growth has been 
too impressive to be underestimated. 

The strength of the chemical industry lies in the 
fact that prospective markets are limitless and that, 
generally speaking, manufacturing costs are low. 
The cost of establishing a position in the business 
is high. Capital expenditures measured by large 
sums are required to start operations and highly 
trained personnel is an essential factor. Because of 
such limitations, competitive disruptions are un- 
likely. The large, firmly entrenched companies are 
well established. The threat of competition from 
some new source is insignificant. 


Growth of Competition 


Although the industry has not been plagued by 
ruinous price-cutting, it should not be inferred that 
competition is lacking. The struggle for leadership 
and for strategic position is keen. But the contest 
ls waged in research laboratories and in marketing 
techniques. Price-cutting is avoided, as a rule, except 
under special condtions in low-grade chemicals tem- 
porarily in oversupply. For the most part, com- 
petition manifests itself in development of better 
products than the other fellow’s and in finding new 
ways of serving customers with old products. 

_ Growth takes place in converting basic chemicals 
into consumer goods items or into materials suitable 
for fabrication into end products. As an illustration, 
some companies have experienced phases of most 
tapid growth in producing plastics and synthetic 
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NDUSTRY 





fibres from their own raw materials instead of 
marketing the unfinished chemicals. In like man- 
ner, numerous insecticides and plant foods have 
been introduced to the market in recent years by 
producers of the raw materials, thereby widening 
their volume of end products and improving profit 
margins. 

In common with most other industries contribu- 
ting to national defense, chemicals have experienced 
rapid expansion in productive facilities in the last 
three years. Skeptics wonder whether demand is 
capable of absorbing the enlarged output, and this 
doubt accounts for a cautious attitude toward repre- 
sentative stocks in the group. Impressive records 
achieved in the first half of this year afford a 
measure of assurance. In spite of forecasts of a 
slackening in business activity, sales of leading 
chemical concerns scored substantial gains. Net profit 
improved in the face of heavy tax burdens. 

An indication of the magnitude of expansion 
undertaken by major chemical companies to meet 
needs of national defense may be gleaned from 
government and semi-official estimates of expendi- 
tures. Almost $1.3 billion went for new plants and 
improvements in 1951, it is estimated, while last 
year’s expenditures are believed to have exceeded 
$1.5 billion. On the basis of plans already announced, 
it is anticipated that almost as much will be spent 
on enlargement and improvement of facilities this 
year as in 1951, or a total of about $4 billion for 
the last three years. In the first ten years following 
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Position of Leading Chemical Companies 











First Half 1953 1952 
Net Net Indicated Invest- 

Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 














Air Reduction ...................... $ 67.2 53% $1.10 $1246 58% $2.25 24 $1.40 5.8% B2 long range outlook helped by emphasis on 
diversification, but earnings gain indi. 
cated slight this year. Ample margin for 
coverage of $1.40 dividend. 


Allied Chem. & Dye............ 2716 7.9 2.45 490.1 8.2 455 68 3.00 4.4 A2 Competitive position improved by develop. 
ment of newer chemicals and end Prod- 
ucts. Modest increase in earnings points 
to continuance of $3 dividend. 


Amer. Agricul. Chemical...... 61.35 66 6.455 53.51 7.2 6.171 63 450 7.1 B2 Rising costs retarding earnings gains, but 
. t t 
cage $1. 50 extra, making $4. 50. “Sak 
trend in farm income unfavorable. | 


' Amer. Cyanamid ................ 197.5 7.9 1.80 368.4 7.2 3.07 49 2.00 4.1 A2 leadership in pharmaceutical research 
Ww tends to expand volume in drugs. Good 
' diversification stabilizes earnings. Mainte- 
nance of $2 dividend likely. 




















Atlas Powder 0.000.000... =©.29.3 3.9 1.88 529 3.8 3.21 334 «2.00 6.0 B2 Better control of costs and increased sales _ 
may lift earnings modestly and afford 
ample coverage for $2 dividend. Keener 
competition in industrial lines. 








Columbian Carbon .............. 27.0 9.5 1.61 47.9 9.0 269 44 2.00 4.5 B2 Oil exploration developments and expan- 

sion in gas output lend interest to stable 
’ carbon black producer. Adequate coverage 
indicated for $2 dividend. 





Deal io gga eer pe penicillin ont he 

H ter results on other pharmaceuticals id | 

Commercial Solvents........... 21.9 4.6 39 S02 27 52 19 400 52 cl promise for recovery in earnings to war. | 
rant $1 dividend. 


Davison Chemical .. 56.59 5.1 3.275 49.51 42 3.241 37 1.50 4.0 C2 Growth in sales enlarges earnings, but in- | 
creased capitalization lowers share basis, 
Wide coverage for $1. 50. rate. W. R. Grace 
major 

















Diamond Alkali .................. 43.4 38.0 1.40 76.6 7.1 2.18 29 1.50 5.1 B2 Enlargement of facilities helps boost | 
sales and earnings. Broader diversification | 
sought to improve competitive position. 
$1.50 rate likely to hold. it 


Dow Chemical 430.34 3.3 1.584 407.12 8.8 1.662 36 1.00 2.7 A2 One of major producers of wide variety of | 
WwW 





with on plastic mate- 
rials. Earnings stable adequate to cover $1 
rate, supplemented by stock. 








du Pont : 902.1 12.7 2.41 1.613.0 13.8 4.70 100 3.55 3.5 Al Larger volume contributes to higher earn. | 
ings, which may reach $5.50 for year, sug- 


Ww gesting possibility of rise in dividend. |— 
Long range growth promising. if 





Food Mach. & Chem. 119.8 5.2 2.01 223.4 4.7 3.41 36 «62.00 5.5 B2_ Rising costs present handicap on earnings 
despite uptrend in sales. Profits may com | 


pare favorably with 1952 despite labor 
trouble. $2 rate seems secure. 





Freeport Sulphur 22.5 182 1.71 38.2 19.1 3.05 45 2.00 4.4 B1_ Promise of relatively high industrial activ- 
ity regarding as reassuring for earnings. 


Expansion in oil and discovery of nickel 
add interest. $2 rate secure. | 





Hercules Powder ; 99.9 67 2.44 187.4 6.0 4.03 68 3.00 4.4 B1 Development of new products contributing | 
to sales gains. Diversification bolsters com- | 


petitive position. Earnings indicated higher, | 
but dividend may hold at $3. ' 





Heyden Chemical ............ 127 63 49 #222 5.4 65 14 50 3.5 C2 Unsatisfactory margins on bulk antibiotics | 


moderate sales gains. Dividends likely to 
hold at reduced 50c rate. 





gins suffer slightly from rising costs. Net 
likely to compare favorably with 1952 and | 
dividends to remain on $2 basis. 


Hooker Electro-Chem. 19.1 9.0 1.51 35.13 8.6 2.903 57 2.00 3.5 B2 Good demand sustains volume, but — 
w 





Inter. Min. & Chemical... 62.98 6.7 1.728 84.51 7.8 2.901 31 160 5.1 C2 Dependence on materials for fertilizer still 
high despite efforts to diversify. Earnings | 
well sustained near $3 a share. - ‘rca | 
costs may hold dividend at $1.60. | 





Mathieson Chemical ....... 123.6 7.4 162 147.1 9.2 3.44 39 2.00 5.1 B1 Broad growth in sulphuric acid and petro- 
Ww chemicals bolsters strong position in al- 
kalis. Agg points to earn- 

ings gains. Dividend stable at $2. 








M to Chemical ....... 75.2 J7 2.51 266.7 8.46 429 88 2.50 28 Al Despite some slack g in d i for | 
Ww some products, aene expected to rise 
moderately and lift earnings above 1952 | | 
showing. Dividend of $2.50 protected. | | 
} 











1—Year ended June 30, 1952. 3—Year ended November 30, 1952. 5—Year ended June 30, 1953. 
2—Year ended May 31, 1952. 4—Year ended May 31, 1953. 689 months ended March 31. 
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‘the end of World War II, it is calculated that $12 
pillion or more will be ploughed back into plant and 
_ equipment. 





Importance of Research 


Probably no other industry has such modern 
' facilities. Its ability to provide funds for techno- 
| logical progress and for continually expanding mar- 
kets for larger output is the secret of its impressive 
| growth. Growth in volume stems from new prod- 

ucts as much as from promotional efforts and in- 

crease in population. Industry authorities point out 





that two years ago 40 per cent of sales could be 
traced to products developed in research laboratories 
and put on the market in the preceding fifteen years. 
This percentage has tended to rise since the war, 
and it would not be surprising that within fifteen 
years after V-J Day more than half of the industry‘s 
sales could be comprised of products which had not 
been introduced to the public prior to the end of the 
war. 

Although statistics in a commentary of this kind 
generally are reserved for the accompanying tabu- 
lations of earnings, (Please turn to page 682) 
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Position of Leading Chemical Companies (Continued ) 





First Half 1953 





1952 





Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


Net 
Margin 


Net Per 
Share 


Net 
Margin 


Net Per Recent Current 


Indicated Invest- 


Div. ment 


Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 





Penn. Salt Mfg... =.29.8 6.3 1.52 57.4 5.6 


Wide diversity of products contributes to 
earnings stability. Net profit expected to 
approximate 1952 total on slightly larger 
sales. Dividends may match 1951 $1.70 rate. 


2.59 45 1.70 3.7 B2 





Rohm & Haas 619 5.4 3.62 105.7 5.1 


Strong growth trend noted in wide variety 
of products. Sales register sharp advance 
and earnings expected to top 1952 total of 
$5.73. Modest dividend to hold at $1.60. 


5.73 133 1.60 BI 





Spencer Chemical ......... 22.28 15.1 2.886 28.71 14.7 


Shows strong growth in agricultural chem- 
icals and diversification in plastics. Would 
benefit importantly from ending of EPT. 
Dividends likely to hold at $2.20 rate. 


3.611 56 2.20 3.9 BI 





Texas Gulf Sulphur 39.3 32.9 3.87 73.2 34.3 


7.52 93 5.00 5.3 Price increase expected to offset higher 
costs and reduced export sales, paving 
way for earnings moderately exceeding 
1952 total. Slightly reduced dividends in- 


dicated. 


B2 





528.1 9.9 1.82 956.9 10.2 





Union Carb. & Carbon... 
WwW 





Expansion in sales encourages prospect of 
increased earnings despite higher depreci- 
tion. High productivity in steel favorable. 
Year-end extra anticipated. 


3.41 65 2.50 3.8 Al 





United Carbon 18.0 10.7 2.44 30.6 11.7 


52. 2.50 4.8 B2 


Natural gas growing in importance along 
with crude oil. Good outlook for carbon 
black. Modest gain in earnings indicated 
possibly at double $2.50 dividend rate. 





Victor Chemical ......... 21.2 7.9 .90 35.6 7.4 


1.39 27 3.9 BI 


Promising rise in sales and wider margins 
point to sizable earnings improvement. 
Steady growth factor. Good diversification 
in products. Dividend set at $1.05. 





Virg.-Caro. Chem. ....... 54.5 4.0 2.46 77.61 


4.811 


21 C2~sCFertilizer still accounts for bulk of sales, 
despite efforts to diversify. Earnings ade- 
quate for preferred dividends, but expan- 


sion costs balk common payments. 





1—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
2—Year ended May 31, 1952. 


3—Year ended November 30, 1952. 
4—Year ended May 31, 1953. 


5—Year ended June 30, 1953. 
68—9 months ended March 31. 








Position of Leading Drug Companies 











First Half 1953. 1952 
Net 
Sales Net 


(Millions) Margin 


Net 
Sales 
(Millions) 


Net Per 
Share 


Net 
Margin 


Net Per 
Share 


Invest- 
ment 
Rating 


Indicated 
Recent Current 
Price Div. 


Div. 


Yield COMMENTS 





Abbott Laboratories .......... 9.0% $1.01 $ 85.5 


10.3% $2.25 


Progress in research and improved manu- 
facturing results point to modest recovery 
in earning power. Small extra may supple- 
ment $1.80 dividend. 


42 $1.80 4.3% B82 





BMMTEN, Oh COs... cancccsvescacesussaess 105.7 7.9 


96 80 42 B2 Consolidation of Sharp & Dohme holds 


promise of operating economies and sub- 
stantial sales gains. Competitive pesition 
bolstered. Dividend secure. 





Parke, Davis & Co.............. 53.6 8.0 88 1263 12.8 





33 1.60 49 B3 Unfavorable effect of chloromycetin diffi- 


culties reflected in sharp earnings decline. 
Turn for better seen. Lower dividend seems 
possible. 





Pfizer (Chas.) & Co............... 1.48 107.0 10.6 













2.17 


28 «2115 4.1 Bl 


Firmer price structure in antibiotics and 
broadening market for specialties tend to 
sustain earnings. Ample coverage for $1 
dividend. 
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What Now for 


Automobile 
Stocks? 






































ic automobile 


industry has now had 

better than seven con- 

secutive years of gen- 

erally high sales vol- 

ume and _ substantial 

earnings. Predictions 

based on the belief that 

conditions were “too 

good to last”, and that the industry was in for a 
letdown have been made in each of those years. 

It may be that the industry itself, as the year 1952 
drew to a close, had an idea that it would experience 
a change from the conditions that prevailed in the 
new car market as a result of the demand built up 
during the war years. In any event, most of the car 
builders were in accord as to 1953 being a year of 
greater competition. The concensus of opinion was 
that there was still a good market for their products, 
but dealers who formerly had buyers clamoring for 
cars now would have to get out and work for sales. 


Output at Peak Levels 


Either the dealers did a thorough selling job, or 
new car demand was away above the level estimated 
by the producers. New passenger car sales for the 
first six months of the year approximated an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory 2.8 million units. Sales in May of 
this year, for example, were higher than since De- 
cember, 1950, 6540,575 new cars being registered 
during the month. This large total was 12,000 units 
over April registrations and marked the sixth con- 
secutive month in which new registrations showed 
gains. 
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By J. C. CLIFFORD 
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Spurred by these re. 
sults, the automobile 
manufacturers, with 
Ford, General Motor 
and Chrysler in the 
lead, put production in 
high gear. Total out 
put in the first half 
the year approximatei 
3.2 million cars, ani 
the industry as a whok 
set its production target for the third quarter a 
1.7 million cars. With the ending of the week 0 
August 8, output in the first six weeks of the curren 
three months’ period amounted to roughly 760,00 
cars, pulling total output since the first of the year 
up to 3,963,000 units. Of this General Motors a. 
counted for approximately 1,881,000, Ford 858,000, 
and Chrysler about 820,419, followed by Studebaker 
with 124,000 and Nash with 107,000 units, the re 
maining being divided among Packard, Hudson ani 
Kaiser Motors. 

Right now, however, there appears to be indica- 
tions that some of the car builders in the so-called 
independent group are beginning to find the goingi 
getting a little rougher. Up to the middle of las 
month, Nash hadn’t produced a car in six weeks, ani 
Kaiser Motors has now gone nine weeks without 
turning a wheel, and as the month of August drew 
to a close was joined in idleness by its subsidiary, 
Willys Motors, Inc. 

The reason given for the Willys’ shut-down is cur 
rently unbalanced inventories. This seems to be 4 
statement that might be interpreted in more way! 
than one. However, the closing down of its assembly 
lines and the laying off of 1,000 production worker: 
came as somewhat of a surprise inasmuch as Willys 
lost five weeks production in May and June because, 
as it was explained then, of the shortage of parts a 
a result of the 10-week strike at the Muncie plan! 
of the Borg-Warner Corp. 

Willys production up to the time of the shutdow! 
had been at about the same rate as that in the corre 
sponding months of 1952. Kaiser Motors had nd 
been faring as well. During the first half-year sale 
of the Henry J fell about 60%, with Kaiser model 
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down about 22% from the 1952 first half-year levels. 
On top of this, Kaiser was jolted by the loss of its 
Air Force contract for the construction of C-119 
flying boxcars and a sub-contract for C-123 planes. 
General Motors, however, has been booming along 
turning out close to 5,000 Chevrolets daily, holding 
production of Buicks, Pontiacs and Oldsmobiles at a 
high level until it was forced to slow down on these 
because of a shortage of “Hydra-Matic” transmis- 
sions due to the fire that recently gutted its Livonia 
plant manufacturing. 

It is obvious that some of the “independents” have 
been feeling effects of the keener competition. Ac- 
cording to trade publications, this group’s share of 
sales in the first six months of this year was cut to 
11% from 18.5% in the first half of 1952, while 
General Motors, Chrysler and Ford raised their com- 
bined share to 89% from 86.5%, the biggest portion 
of the gain going to General Motors which accounted 
for about 47% of 1953’s first half-year output. 

The situation for the group may not show much, 
if any, improvement during the balance of the year. 
Up to a few months ago, new car dealers were able 


to take advantage of used car demand by making 
liberal trade-in allowances and getting that allow- 
ance and more from a used car buyer. This situation 
has undergone a marked change. One reason is, used 
car prospects are not as numerous as heretofore and 
banks and other money lenders are, in many in- 
stances, drawing the line at financing the purchase 
of cars over four years old, or where loans are 
granted, are asking for heavier down-payments. 
For the time being, at least, used car inventories 
in the hands of new car dealers and in the used car 
lots have reached a postwar high. It was estimated 
that at the beginning of August, this year, dealer 
inventory averaged 13.2 new cars, compared to 3.9 
units at the same time a year ago, although it should 
be borne in mind that the situation then was some- 
what abnormal. The mid-summer steel strike, ex- 
tending into practically the final week of July, 1952, 
had caused car builders to cease operations in a num- 
ber of instances, due to the steel shortage. 
Nevertheless, many new car dealers are confronted, 
at this time, with the problem of moving inventories. 
Some, in an eifort to hold their profit to the line are 

























































































Statistical Position of Automobile and Truck Manufacturers 
Ee First Half 1953 1952 
Net Net Indicated Invest- 
Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent (Current Div. ment 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Chrysler 1.874.2 2.39 07 R : 29 1 i 39 Current year’s net may dip slightly under 
. $ — 5.07 $2.400.9 oa faee 2h Thee os 1952’s $9.04 a share. Present dividend rate 
should hold through balance of year. 

Diamond T 41.9 1.0 1.08 79.9 13 2.46 11 1.00 9.0 C3. Has better-than-averege earnings record. 
1953 net, however, likely to dip under 1952 
results, but dividend coverage should be 
ample. 

Federal Fawick 10.1 (d)1. d) .17 13.5 (d)1.2 : Possible that 1953 results might produce a 

— eas Gh (d) (d) (apa.t6 ‘ - smaller deficit than that shown for 1952. 
No immediate dividend prospects. 

Fruehauf Trailer 105.4 3.5 2.39 155.7 3.6 3.61 25 2.00 8.0 B1_ Trailer-truck demand giving company one 
of its best years. Earnings likely to ap- 
proach $4.50 a share against $2.00 annual 
dividend rate. 

General Motors 5.440.5 5.7 3.52 7.549.1 7.4 6.26 60 4.00 6.6 B2 Another excellent year for this leader. 
Likely to show net close to $6.50 a share, 
$4.00 annual dividend should hold. 

Hudson Motor Car...... 119.6 1.5 94 214.8 3.8 4.16 11 1.00 9.0 C3 Sharp drop in 1953 earnings indicated. 
Company has strong finances and modest 
dividend should be maintained. 

Kaiser Motor Corp.* 161.9 302.9 1.5 (d)1.03 3 C3 Difficult to foresee any improvement. for 
this company, especially if car competition 
gets tougher. No prospect for dividend. 

Mack Trucks 88.4 1.4 .84 170.5 6 70 10 C1 Should do well this year in comparison 
with 1952. Might pay a dividend but likely 
to delay for better view of 1954 conditions. 

Nash-Kelvinator . 387.81 3.9 3.481 358.4- 3.5 2.902 20 2.00 10.0 C1 Larger volume and upping of prices boosted 
profit margins this year. Should continue 
current dividend rate. 

Packard Motor 222.2 a7 42 233.7 2.4 39 5 .20° 4.0 C1 Has shown good gains under aggressive 
management, but 1953 net will restrict 
dividend to small amounts. 

Reo Motors .................. 77.0 2.3 3.04 156.1 2.0 6.03 19 2.004 10.5 C2 Should come close to matching good 1952 
results this year. Current cash dividend 
rate should hold. 

Studebaker 349.0 6 1.00 585.3 2.4 6.05 31 3.00 9.6 C3 Disappointing first-year portends sharp 
drop in 1953 net. Dividend conservative 
and should hold through 1953. 

Twin Coach ................ 16.4 1.8 49 42.1 21 ta 2 50 7.1 C3 ‘Final half-year may show some gain over 
meager 49 cents a share in first six 
months. Modest dividend covered. 

White Motor .............. 77.1 2.5 2.52 148.5 2.3 444 26 250 9.6 C1 Combined military and civilian business 
presages 1953 earnings gain. Dividend 
well covered and should hold through 1953. 

(d)—Deficit. “—Year ended September 30. 
*—Formerly Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 3—Paid so far this year. 
1—9 months ended June 30, 1953. 4—_Plus stock. 
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cutting trade-in allowances and losing business to 
those who are willing to give up a small piece of 
their profit on new car sales, and thus are continuing 
to get the business. This is especially true of those 
taking in used cars that for years have held a better 
resale value than others. The important thing, how- 
ever, is for car dealers to get back to reality. Some 
of the used car lots may have to take some sort of a 
“beating” and perhaps go out of business, but when 
the necessary adjustments are made it should not 
be long after when excessive inventories of used 
cars are back to normal. The industry is exerting 
every effort to achieve this objective. General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Studebaker have stepped up new car 
advertising in the various media and are utilizing 
space in these “ads” to call attention to the “bar- 
gains” in used cars in their dealers’ hands. Nash has 
gone further than that by taking full page newspaper 
spreads to help dealers work off stocks of used cars 
they have taken in trade. 


Prospect for New Car Sales 


Meanwhile, the automobile industry may see a 
slowing lown of new car sales, possibly in the final 
quarter of this year, but there is still going to be a 
demand that should hold industry sales at levels per- 
mitting profitable operations for those companies 
with competent sales organizations and backed up 
with efficient advertising and other sales promotion 
efforts. Of the 42 million cars on the roads today, 
almost 50%, or about 20 million odd are eight years 
or more old. It is estimated that in excess of 3 million 
cars are sent to the scrap heap annually, creating 
important replacement business. This is, of course, 
augmented by normal increase in new car buyers, 
and if the general economy is sustained at current 
levels, new car business could be swelled by a quicker 
turn-over of cars from three to five years old. 


Cutbacks in Defense Orders 


The auto makers, along with the truck builders, 
are facing cut-backs in defense business with the 
slashing of more than $1 billion from the tank-truck 
programs by next spring. The action will affect me- 
dium tanks, the M-48, and 214-ton and 5-ton trucks, 
output of which will be cut from a current monthly 
rate of $160 million to under $50 million. In view of 
this reduction, the Army is aiming to establish a 
single source of supply. The M-48 medium tank is 
now being built by Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler. Ford will probably finish out its contract 
by the end of this year while GM and Chrysler will 
continue production until possibly next March. After 
that one or the other of these two companies will be 
building the M-48. Both submitted bids for the work 
at the beginning of last month. These are now being 
considered and it is possible that the name of the 
successful bidder will be announced within a week 
or so, and perhaps before. 

This is along the same plan that the Army adopted 
relative to the building of additional 5-ton trucks. 
These are presently being constructed by Mack, 
Diamond T, and International Harvester. All three 
will continue producing this type of truck for Ord- 
nanee until sometime next spring, after which the 
work will be centered in International Harvester, 
the successful bidder. 


Position of Truck Builders 


At the present time only GM’s truck division and 
Reo Motors are producing the 214-ton trucks under 
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defense contracts, Studebaker Corp., having com- 
pleted its production around Sept. 1st. Reo is well 
represented in this work. It was awarded last May 
a $61.8 million contract for military vehicles and 
spare parts, the bulk of which being for the 214-ton 
trucks bringing total unfilled orders at that time to 
approximately $153 million. Either GM’s truck divi- 
sion or Reo Motors will continue producing this type 
of truck after January of next year when production 
is centered in the successful bidder. 

The truck builders, in general had a good first 
half-year. Standing well out in front in this group 


is Reo Motors with net equal to $3.04 a share, com- | 





pared to $3.55 a share in the first half of 1952. Run- © 
ning a close second, White Motor ended the first half § 


of 1953 with net of $2.52 a share, up from $2.12 a 
share realized in the corresponding 1952 period. 
Truck production is likely to ease off during the 
balance of the year, but even so full 1953 earnings 
for these companies should come close to paralleling 
last year’s per share earnings. 


Truck trailer companies have had a particularly [ 


good first six months in 1953, with most of them 
anticipating a good sales volume throughout the 
remaining months, but this optimism is tempered 
by the expectation that second half-year sales will 
fall just short of matching the fast pace set in the 
earlier months. Fruehauf Trailer, for instance, re- 
ported for the first half of the year, net sales of close 
to $105.4 million, compared with $82.5 million a 
year ago on which it earned $1.90 a share, against 
$2.39 a share in the first 1953 half-year. 

Among the passenger car builders, Studebaker ap- 
pears headed for a disapointing 1953. Net in the 
first half-year was held to no better than $1.00 a 
share. This is not likely to be improved upon to any 
extent in the final six months, an outlook that creates 
some uncertainty regarding what dividend policy 
will be followed in 1954, under greater competition. 
Of all the independents, however, Studebaker, ap- 
pears to be in about the best competitive position. 
During the postwar years, it has spent close to $110 
million on expansion and modernization, and greatly 
strengthening its finances, all through retained 
funds. Hudson has endeavored to better its com- 
petitive position by introduction of its Jet model, in 
the same price class as Chevrolet, Plymouth and 
Ford. Unquestionably, it is going to come up against 
tough competition, the results of which cannot, of 
course, be foreseen. 

Both General Motors and Chrysler should round 
out 1953 with net approximating last year’s results. 
Should new car sales ease off in 1954, GM can be 
depended upon to get its share of business, and 
earnings, allowing for a tapering-off of defense 
work, would be aided by the company’s divisions 
operating in fields other than automobiles. These 
divisions, incidentally, should prove to be important 
contributors to GM’s further growth over the years. 

The immediate outlook for Chrysler is for main- 
tenance of dividends at the $6.00 rate throughout the 
rest of 1953, and most likely into 1954. What policy 
management then decides upon so far as dividends 
are concerned will undoubtedly be determined by the 
prospects of 1954 business. An important factor is 
likely to be the desire to strengthen working capital 
and cash position inasmuch as both items are com- 
paratively tight following the company’s expendi- 
tures during the postwar years of more than $530 
million, all from internal sources, on new production 
facilities. 
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Cutbacks 


By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


Most automobile parts makers had a profitable 
first half-year in 1953. The good six months’ busi- 
ness was better than expected inasmuch as there had 
been predictions in some quarters as the year opened 
that automobile production would be down somewhat 
from the 1952 level. 

Apparently, such sentiment was not shared by 
the automotive industry which started the year at 
a fast pace. By June 30, the automobile manufac- 





‘turers had turned out 3.2 million cars and held their 
‘production momentum throughout the entire month 
of July. Passenger car assemblies in that month 
reached the highest level for any similar period 
since October, 1950. On the basis of this showing 
the producers of automobile parts are optimistic 
‘over the outlook for the third quarter, especially in 
view of the fact that the car builders set their pro- 
duction target for the three months ending Sept. 30, 
at 1.7 million cars. This optimism, however, does 
lot carry over into the final quarter, usually the 
slowest period for automobile sales although there 
is the possibility that new models of the various car 
builders soon to start coming off the assembly lines 
may prove a strong stimulant to car sales through 
ithe balance of the year. 

The parts manufacturers, however, are not en- 
iirely dependent upon the passenger car and truck 
jbuilders. Replacement parts business is continually 
developing in importance. With somewhere around 
85 million trucks and more than 42 million cars on 
the roads, the replacement market provides a sub- 
stantial outlet for the production of spark plugs, 
brake lining, ignition system parts, fuel pumps, stor- 
age batteries, mufflers and other parts or equipment 
subject to wear. Certain parts manufacturers have 
also been benefitting from defense work, particularly 
those supplying parts to the aircraft builders having 
tavy backlogs of military orders. 
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The automobile equipment industry covers an extremely wide assortment of miscellaneous 
industrial products and in recent years has expanded far beyond its original functions. This 
article describes the important changes which are taking place. 








Moreover, many of the companies falling into the 
automobile accessories or equipment classification 
have extended operations into other fields far re- 
moved from the automotive field. For this reason 
it is impossible to resort merely to generalities when 
discussing this group or attempting to gauge the 
outlook for them solely on the prospects of the auto- 
mobile industry, even though the manufacture of 
automobile equipment constitutes a good portion of 
their business. A good illustration of this is Clark 
Equipment Co., a producer of transmissions, axles 
and axle housings for trucks and busses, which has 
not only developed a market for these items among 
builders of industrial equipment and farm tractors 
but has worked up a substantial business in mate- 
rials-handling equipment which it also manufactures. 
This line embraces fork-lift trucks, powered hand 
trucks, and industrial towing tractors, sales of which 
account for close to two-thirds of the company’s 
annual volume. In common with others usually rated 
as auto parts makers, Clark continues to diversify. 
Only recently, it acquired the Ross Carrier Co., 
builders of excavating and crane equipment for 
earth-moving and construction operations, as well 
as a line of heavy-duty fork-lift trucks, the latter 
supplementing those that Clark is already turning 
out. 

An Important Trend 


As a result of this expansion into other fields it 
is quite obvious that in attempting to gauge Clark’s 
outlook factors to be weighed are the prospects for 
its heavy transmission equipment business and the 
possible conditions that will govern the company’s 
highly important materials-handling business, now 
augmented by the addition, through Ross Carrier 
acquisition, of power shovels, cranes, draglines and 
related equipment. Other auto parts makers are 
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Statistical Data on Leading Automobile Parts and Accessories Companies 
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Net 


‘ —————— First Half 1953 


1952 





Margin 


Net Per 
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Net 
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Share 


Net 


Margin Price 


Indicated 


Recent Current 


Div. 
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Invest- 
ment 


Rating COMMENTS 








| American Bosch ........ $ 


% 


$ 


$ 90.5 d .5% d$ .54 8 


98 


Despite high sales volume, net income 
shows downtrend. Little likelihood of divi- 
dend resumption this year. 


c3 





Bendix Aviation .... 2.6 


5.96 


508.71 3.0 7.221 


6.4 


Good civilian business bolstered by heavy 
backlog for aircraft components. Earnings 
continue uptrend providing solid base for 
dividend. 


Bl 





| | “ 
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Bohn Alum. & Brass 34.8 2.3 


1.54 


51.7 1.6 1.66 


5.2 


Recovery in earning power under more 
favorable industry conditions. Will prob- 
ably hold to 25¢ quarterly dividend rate. 


cl 





\ Borg-Warner 5.3 


4.41 


353.9 6.4 9.33 72 


5.00 


6.9 


1953 net likely to fall short of duplicating 
that of 1952. However, will still show wide 
margin over dividend needs. 


B3 





Boker Roller Bearing 21.3 6.7 


1.60 


34.2 7.8 2.99 27 


2.00 


7.4 


Good half-year presages 1953 net of close 
to $3 a share, against $2 a share annual 
dividend requirements. 


B2 
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Briggs Mfg. 





2.01 


306.2 1.8 2.93 35 


3.25 


o2 


Will probably better last year’s $2.93 a 
share, but margin over $3.25 a share divi- 
dend is likely to be thin. 


cl 








& Stratton 21.9 7.8 


DNC Qe FF 


Briggs 


2.88 


40.6 7.5 39 


2.75 


7.0 


First half-year results indicate 1953 earn- 
ings paralleling those of 1952, again pro- 
viding wide dividend coverage. 


B2 





Camp., Wyant & Can. 4.0 


2.10 


31.8 4.4 4.07 22 


2.00 


9.0 


Net in final half may dip under good first 
six months’ showing, but year’s dividend 
needs amply covered. 


c2 





64.8 4.7 





"fas 


Clark Equipment 
Ww 


2.70 


131.8 4.1 5.46 36 


3.00 


8.3 


Expanding its materials-handling equip- 
ment business. Will probably show 1953 
net of $5 a share against $3 a share 
dividend needs. 


BI 





Clevite Corp. 37.6 5.3 


1.04 


53.3 6.4 1.97 22 


1.00 


45 


Earnings for current year should duplicate 
1952 results. Dividend rate conservative 
and should hold. 


c2 





Collins & Aikman 14.15 1.1 


— ~ i“ 


.30° 


48.5- 2.2 1.952 17 


1.6010 


9.4 


Competition cutting into sales. Outlook not 
too bright and some uncertainty prevails 
over future dividend policy. 


C3 





Dana Corp. 155.74 


3.474 


162.6° 5.8 3.73% 33 


3.00 


9.0 


Had good 1953 fiscal year, widening 
margin over current annual dividend needs. 


C2 





Eaton Mfg. 108.9 5.0 
w 


3.07 


181.8 3.4 5.27 40 


3.00 


7.5 


Development of new items aiding sales and 
earnings. Current year’s net should pro- 
vide broader coverage for current divi- 
dend needs. 


Bl 





Electric Auto-Lite 154.1 3.6 


3.64 


271.1 3.6 6.55 ad 


3.0011 


Earnings for current year expected to 
closely parallel 1952 net of $6.55 a share, 
against $3.00 annual dividend. 


B2 





Electric Storage Bat. 45.0 Ef 


39 


108.9 1.4 2.48 29 


2.00 


6.8 


Modernization program benefits may im- 
prove last half-year net, but full year’s 
results may fall short of dividend needs. 


B3 





Hayes Mfg. 15.38 3.1 


468 


16.71 4.0 1.08! 6 


.60 


10.0 


Has an erratic earnings record, and at- 
tempting to improve position through diver- 
sification. Will probably earn dividend by 
thin margin. 


c3 





Houdaille-Hershey .. 49.4 3.7 


2.07 


64.6 3.3 2.22 


1.20 


8.0 


Profitable first half-year indicates material 
gain in 1953 over 1952 net of $2.22 a 
share. Could pay an extra. 


cl 





Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 99.34 3.0 


2.474 


102.7%) 4.3 3.63° 18 


Slight drop in current fiscal year net indi- 
cated from $3.63 a share in previous year. 
Capital structure change necessitates new 
dividend policy. 


c2 





King-Seeley Corp. 32.99 43 


3.079 


S158 $2 3.50° 25 


2.00 


8.0 


Current fiscal year likely to show gain over 
net of $3.50 a share last year. Present 
dividend rate should hold. 


c2 





Midland Steel Prod. 37.9 4.6 


2.84 


65.0 6.5 TAD 39 


3.00 


7.6 


Net for 1953 likely to be considerably un- 
der good 1952 results, but dividend well 
based and bulwarked by strong finances. 


c3 





Motor Products 75.518 


4.7013 


74.27 -3.8 6.11% 27 


2.00 


7.4 


Improved parts volume and Deepfreeze 
sales likely to produce 1952-53 fiscal year 
net _ in excess of $2 a share dividend 
needs. 


c2 





Motor Wheel . 47.6 3.4 


1.94 


68.8 3.7 3.07 24 


8.3 


Will most likely improve on 1952 net this 
pee. Dividend well covered and should 
old. 


cl 





d—Deficit. 
1_Year ended Sept. 30, 1952. 


3~Year ended August 31, 1952. 
49 months ended May 31. 


2—Year ended February 28, 1953. 


5—Quarter ended May 31. 
6—Year ended July 31. 
7—Year ended June 30. 

8—9 months ended June 30. 


9—9 months ended April 30. 


10—Paid in 1952. 

11_Plus stock. 

12_Not available due to reclassification of 
stock. 

13_9 months ended March 31. 
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moving along in the same direction, their motive an electronic navigational system. 
being to free themselves from uncertainties always Government needs, upon the outbreak of the 
characteristic of the auto parts industry with its Korean incident, put a tremendous load upon Bendix. 
SS cyclical conditions and the greater uncertainty At one time, Sept. 1952, to be specific, its backlog 
created by the car builders shifting contracts for of unfilled orders was $721 million, the major por- 
certain parts from one parts maker to another. tion of which represented orders for aviation and 
Perhaps a more outstanding example of the trend ordnance equipment, and engineering research. Much 
ahi by auto parts makers into other fields is Bendix of this work has been classified for reasons of 
f divi- Aviation Corp., for more than a quarter of a century security out of which, the company expects, will 
: a great name in the automotive industry to which come many new production activities, offsetting, to 
on it supplies “a hundred and one” essential parts going a considerable extent, diminishing defense orders 
se for into the building of trucks, busses and passenger beginning in the current year and continuing, most 
cars. This business, however, is but one segment of likely into 1955. Today, Bendix is an important 
Bee its now greatly diversified operations. Bendix has _ factor in aviation and the many other industries it 
1 rate. built up its engineering department personnel to serves, with the growing trend toward process con- 
alien approximately 6,000 in number. This group includes trol and the use of automatic devices creating mar- 
1 wide specialists in every branch of modern industrial kets not heretofore touched by the company. 
oe science—chemistry, electronics, magnetics, hydrau- Considering the broad diversification of Bendix’s 
Bec lics, pneumatics, fuel combustion, aerological phy- operations, it would be impossible to draw anything 
sics, metallurgy, and nuclear energy—as well as in but a distorted picture of the company if the lines 
2.93 a the most modern production and manufacturing were confined to merely depicting its operations in 
® divi- techniques. Bendix is serving such basic industries connection with automobile parts and equipment. 
as agriculture, aviation, electronics, construction, The same statement applies with almost equal force 
- earn- . . . ~ : . 
Peyeoin marine, petroleum, textile, the railroads, and, of to Thompson Products, Inc., that did a business of 
a course, the automotive. Its products range from $274 million in 1952, and promises to surpass that 
first bicycle coaster brakes to radar equipment, guided volume in the current year, having shown sales of 
meee missles equipment to one of the latest developments— $169.4 million in the first (Please turn to page 686) 
equip- 
y 1953 
share 
plheute Statistical Data on Leading Automobile Parts and Accessories Companies (Continued ) 
rvative er re eee ne <i 
ee ——First Half 1953—— 1952 — 
ok Net Net Indicated Invest- 
ee Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent (Current Div. ment 
= (Millions) Margin Share = (Millions) Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
dening eS IPS Se i Meera ia OE AE Ba <2 
needs. Murray Corp.ofAmer. 75.1! 2.9 2.134 81.3° 49 3.87" 19 2.00 10.5 C3 New accounts and acquisitions has broad- 
-- : ; ened earnings base but still below 1952. 
es and Has strong finances and dividend should 
d pro- hold 
t divi- sess are oon — a 
Raybestos-Manhattan 38.2 4.5 2.79 73.2 4.3 5.06 39 3.00 7.6 C2. Good original equipment sales and further 
—- - diversification portends another profitable 
fed to year in 1953. Year-end extra possible. 
share, as = 
I i 28 ‘ A 21 : 06! Some improvement in current year over 
- isan - Spring aa ’ - 7 a4 1.06 ¢ e 1952 deficit likely, but not enough to 
ny im- justify nearby dividend resumption. 
year’s Faas we Eee (mad ee ee SS ee eee eee ¥ si =, Se a a . 
needs. Smith, A. O. 161.89 1.4 2.419 178.36 2.8 5.025 28 2.00 7.1 B3 Current fiscal year net not likely to come 
ee up to good previous year’s showing. Divi- 
nd at- dend, however, should be earned by com- 
| diver- fortable margin. 
ond by a y = 
Standard Steel Spr. 85.5 4.1 1.51 144.0 4.4 2.80 22 2.00 9.0 C2 Has improved its position. Likely to mod- 
erately better 1952 net and should main- 
aterial tain present dividend rate. 
2.22 =r = were 
‘ Stewart-Warner . 67.3 3.1 1.60 122.5 3.4 3.30 70 64978 = a C2 One of the leaders in the auto accessories 
field, being aided by defense orders. Divi- 
‘t indi- es a theme peor, dend should be amply covered. 
3s new Thermoid co M87 90 36.7 29 1.20 8 40 5.0 C2 1953 earings will probably show modest 
gain over 1952's $1.20 a share. Could 
give slight boost to current dividend rate. 
oo Thompson Products . 169.4 3.1 4.37 2740 3.3 7.51 51 2.00 3.9 BI This strong parts supplier is developing an 
i important position in jet engine field. Broad 
Hiatal dividend coverage assured. 
oe Timken-Detroit Axle . 182.81° 2.8 2.3213 233.37 2.9 3.027 22 2.00 9.0 C2 Will probably match 1952 net of $3.02 a 
nances. WwW share this year, providing ample cover- 
am se le a a age for dividend. 
gees Timken Roller Bear... 103.4 5.8 2.50 1696 6.2 438 41 3.00 7.3 B2  Benefitting from original and replacement 
vidend demand. 1953 net should gain moderately 
over last year’s $4.38 a share. Dividend 
on solid ground. 
et this : i 
should Young Spring & Wire 44.0 2.8 3.04 43.49 2.2 2.42 27 42.00 7.4 Cl Should show material improvement this 
year over 1952 results hampered by steel 
strike. Should maintain present dividend 
policy. 
d—Deficit. °—Quarter ended May 31. 10_Pagid in 1952. 
ion of 1_Year ended Sept. 30, 1952. 6—Year ended July 31. 11_Plys stock. 
2—Year ended February 28, 1953. ‘—Year ended June 30. 12_Not available due to reclassification of 
3—Year ended August 31, 1952. 8—~9 months ended June 30. stock. 
4_9 months ended May 31. 9—9 months ended April 30. 13_9 months ended March 31. 
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turers, off to a 
good start, in the 
first half of the 
year, are confi- 
dent that ful] 12 
months opera- 
tions are going to 
prove highly 
profitable. 

It has been es- 
timated that the 
nation will prob- 
ably use more 
rubber in 1953 
than it has in any 
previous year, 
with consumption 
greater than the entire world’s use of rubber in 1940, 
which set a record high for any of the prewar peace- 
time years. Supporting this estimate are the produc- 
tion figures of the casings makers for the six months 
to June 30, last. The calendar year opened on a fairly 
high note. By the time January came to an end cas- 
ings shipments totaled 7.8 million, 1.3 million more 
than had been shipped in January of the previous 
year. Approximately 904,000 casings of this gain 
was original equipment business. 

The pattern established in the opening month was 
closely followed, with some month-to-month varia- 
tion, through the balance of the first-half with the 
industry rounding out the period with total ship- 
ments of passenger car, truck and bus casings of 
50.5 million, up 8.2 million over shipments in the 
first half of 1952. Passenger car casings shipped as 
original equipment accounted for a little more than 
5.5 million of this gain and reflected the high rate 
of new car output by the automobile builders who 
turned out better than 3.2 million passenger cars in 
the first half-year. Another 2.3 million in the total 
shipments gain represented passenger car replace- 
ment casings, and although truck and bus original 
equipment shipments were off by 192,000 units, and 
exports dropped by 129,000, there was sufficient re- 
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an Rubbers at Peak? 









By GEORGE L. MERTON 


placement business to pull the first six months’ truck 
and bus shipments total to 7.7 million, for a gain of 
419,000 casings. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to expect the auto- 
motive industry to maintain in the final half of 1953, 
the fast production pace it established in the first 
six months. The car builders, after rounding out the 
first half-year, set their third quarter production 
target at 1.7 million cars and looking ahead a bit 
expressed the belief that the new car market would 
justify fourth quarter production of somewhere 
around one million units. At the present, it appears 
that the automobile industry may have to lower its 
enthusiasm an octave or two, meaning that original 
equipment business for the tire manufacturers may 
not measure up to the volume enjoyed in the first 
six months. This would not be unreasonable, consid- 
ering that if the automobile industry were to achieve 
such a rate of production in the last two quarters 
of 1953 it would mean an output for the year of 
approximately 6 million cars, or only about 600,000 
less than were produced in 1950, an all-time record 
largely because of scare buying caused by develop- 
ments in Korea. 

The tire makers will undoubtedly experience com- 
paratively good demand for original equipment, but 
are looking to the replacement market to take up 
any slack that may develop in direct sales to the 
automobile manufacturers. Up to the end of last 
June replacement shipments of passenger car tires 
reached 24.7 million, compared to 22.4 million in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. The lat- 
ter volume turned out to be roughly 49.3 per cent of 
the total replacement volume for the full year, 
amounting to a little more than 45.4 million. 

It is quite possible that 1953 will prove to be a 
much bigger year for replacement business with 
total volume running close to 49.5 million casings. 
Giving credence to this expectation is the number of 
cars that came off the car builders assembly lines in 
1949 and 1950—better than 11 million in those two 
years—that are about ready for a complete replace- 
ment of original tire equipment. Of course, there is 
no way of determining tire conditions on the older 
cars, about 20 million in all, that have been in use 
from 8 to 12 years or more, and have used up in 
that time several complete sets of tires, some of 
which will again have to be replaced before the 
current year is out. 

This outlook forms the base for the optimism 
among the tire manufacturers as to the state of 
business in the last half of the year. In anticipation 
of comparatively high original equipment sales and 
maintenance of replacement business at least equal 
to the first six month’s volume, the industry has 
built inventories of passenger car casings to 12.8 
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million as of June 30, last. By comprison with inven- 
tories of 8.6 million on the same date a year ago, this 
amount of stock seems high, but still is at a lower 
level than in any of the five preceding months, hav- 
ing declined from a peak of 16.9 million as of May 
30 last, even though total passenger car casings pro- 
duction in the interim had held at better than 7.3 
million. Unless estimates of final half-year tire re- 
quirements are drastically wrong, there does not 
appear to be anything for the industry to worry 
about so far as inventories are concerned. 

By the same token, this reduces the possibility of 
price-cutting tactics in the replacement field making 
a reappearance. Neither it is expected that the re- 
cent fall in the price of natural rubber, taking it 
down to a 314-year low of around 2314 cents a 
pound, will have any effect on tire prices. At that 
level natural rubber is about a cent a pound less 
than the price of the synthetic rubber laid down at 
the tire maker’s rail siding. Moreover, until the 
natural material goes down another three or four 
cents, tire manufacturers may prefer to favor the 
synthetic, as a change-over would necessitate alter- 
ing formulae and specifications, as well as making 
some adjustments in tire making equipment. Then, 
too, it is generally agreed that passenger car tires 
made up of about 10 per cent natural and the balance 
of synthetic rubber are equally as good as those 
made entirely of natural rubber, and, as a matter 
of fact, are considered by the trade to have more 
endurable treads. The prospects then, for the rest 
of the year, are for stable tire prices although output 
of non-tire lines are likely to show variations in 
trends, but over-all sales of industrial and other rub- 
ber goods should hold at generally high levels, and 
it is expected that further gains will be recorded by 
those companies manufacturing foam rubber prod- 
ucts and chemicals. Defense orders continue to be 
an important factor in production schedules and are 


expected to account for 1953 sales in about the same 
ratio as that of last year. This is small-profit busi- 
ness, however, adding little to total earnings. As 
illustrative of the general trend, we append a few 
remarks on several of the leading companies. 

For the B. F. Goodrich Co., direct and indirect 
sales to Government in 1952 approximated 13.9 per 
cent of total sales of $624.1 million. Net for the year 
was equal to $7.60 a share, the second best year in 
Goodrich’s last 13, despite work stoppages, although 
of comparatively short duration, at two of the com- 
pany’s plants and the granting of wage increases 
together with fringe benefits within the course of 
the year. 

On the basis of 1958 first half-year showing, Good- 
rich appears to have set the ground work for the 
highest sales in its entire history, possibly exceeding 
by a wide margin the record $637.7 million sales in 
1951, in which year it earned $8.15 a share. Actu- 
ally, net sales in the first half of the current year 
totaled $350.3 million, a gain of better than $53 mil- 
lion over those for the first six months of 1952, with 
per share net rising to $4.03, compared with $3.46 in 
the earlier year. While continuing to maintain its 
front-rank position as a tire and tube manufacturer, 
Goodrich also continues its rapid expansion in chem- 
icals and plastics, having made capital expenditures 
of approximately $40 million, all from retained earn- 
ings, in the two years 1951-52 for expansion and 
improvements in manufacturing, distributing, and 
research facilities. Total capital expenditures 
through 1953 will probably run in excess of $22 
million, without the necessity of resorting to outside 
financing. The current dividend rate of 65 cents a 
share quarterly is solidly based, and should again be 
augmented in 1953 by a 50 cents year-end extra. 

The United States Rubber Co., appears to be again 
heading for record sales. In the first half its sales 
volume reached $453.8 (Please turn to page 688) 















































Statistical Position of Leading Tire & Rubber Companies 
———— First Half 1953 1952 
Net Net Indicated Invest- 
Sales Net Net Per Sales Net Net Per Recent Current Div. ment 
(Millions) Margin Share (Millions) Margin Share Price Div. Yield Rating COMMENTS 
Dayton Rubber ........ $29.81 2.9%  $1.411 $54.02 2.7% $2.472 20 $2.00 10.0% C2 Good diversification aiding sales gains and 
. 7 . stabilizing earnings. Ample dividend cover- 
age assured. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 487.81 4.3 5.321 965.32 4.4 10.892 59 3.50 5.9 B2 Indicated new high in sales and sustained 

‘ tire profit margins should hold net at last 
year’s level. Another extra may be paid. 

General Tire & Rubber. 98.33 3.4 2.733 185.94 3.3 4.824 29 2.00 6.8 B2 New sales peak and modest earnings gain 
indicated for current fiscal year. Dividend 
should hold at 50¢ quarterly. 

Goodrich, B. F............... 350.3 4.8 4.03 624.1 52 7.60 68 2.65 3.8 B2 Stock currently selling on basis of growth 
potential. 1953 net estimated at $8 a share. 
Expansion plans likely to hold dividend 
to current rate. 

Goodyear Tire & Rub. 616.3 3.7 4.93 1.138.4 3.4 8.30 51 3.00 5.8 B1 May better 1952 net of $8.30 a share this 
year. Relatively modest dividend may be 
augmented by extra in stock. 

lee Rubber & Tire....... 20.91 3.9 3.081 45.32 3.9 6.662 50 3.50 7.0 B3 One of the smaller, but diversified rubber 
fabricators. 1953 net likely to dip under 
1952 showing. Dividend well earned. 

Seiberling Rubber ...... 20.9 2.5 1.07 41.6 1.8 1.48 10 1.00 10.0 C2 Had good first half-year and should record 
moderate gain over 1952 net. Dividend 
should hold. 

U.S. ROBBEF «..5<.:cic00805. 453.8 3.2 2.23 851.1 3.3 4.33 26 2.00 7.6 B2 Current year’s net should parallel 1952's 


$4.33 a share. Expansion program holding 
dividend to $2.00 a share rate. 











1—6 months ended April 30. 


2—Year ended October 31, 1952. 


3—6 months ended May 31. 


4—Year ended November 30, 1952. 
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Finished? 

At this writing, market beha- 
vior suggests that the “summer 
rally” is probably finished. It did 
not amount to much when figured 
as a rise of about 5.3 from the 
June low by the industrial average 
and of 8.4% by the rail average. 
But since it amounted to recovery 
of about half of the March-June 
decline by industrials, and nearly 
two-thirds by rails, it met normal 
technical expectations in consid- 
erably more than minimum de- 
gree. In a narrow-range market, 
the question and the test shift 
quickly from upside to downside 
potential. Onlv recently, traders 
and others influenced by technical 
performance were debating the 
question whether the recovery 
might go further. Now their ques- 
tion is whether the June lows will 
hold on likely test. 


Rails 


On 1952 phases of advance and 
on 1953 rallies up to early July, 
performance of the rail average 
was superior to that of the indus- 
trial average. The reverse has now 
been so for some weeks, despite 
currently excellent rail earnings. 
Rails recorded a summer high on 
July 8. the industrial average over 
a month later on August 14. Since 
they generally move faster than 
industrials, both ways, rails can 
test their June lows more quickly 
than industrials—possibly even be- 
fere you read these observations. 
At this writing, the rail average 
is roughly 3% above its June low, 
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industrials 4%. But rails are al- 
ready back to where they were by 
mid-June after less than two 
weeks of rally. Industrials are no 
lower than they were in late July 
after six weeks of rally. Why are 
rails leading on the downside test 
in the face of notably high earn- 
ings, which were some 30% above 
a year ago in the first half? 
Answer: rail earnings are subject 
to generally sharper shrinkage in 
expected business recession than 
are industrial earnings; and they 
will not be cushioned by EPT 
lapse, since the rail industry has 
— virtually immune to this 
evy. 


Narrow 


The narrow range of general 
market fluctuation is more than 
a transient phenomenon. The per- 
centage spread between annual 
high and low of the Dow indus- 
trial average has been tending 











to contract, even though with 
some irregularity, for a good 
many years. In 1929 the high was 
92% above the lew. In 1933 it 
was 119%, the widest spread on 
record. In 1937 it was 71%. Since 
1940 the widest spread was about 
30% in 1946. It narrowed to 15% 
in 1951, to 13.9% in 1952; and 
so far in 1953 it has been only 
11.8%. At the same time the 
turnover rate—ratio of daily aver- 
age transactions to total listed 
shares—has fallen to a record low. 
There are many reasons for these 
marked changes in the character 
of the market, including less 
speculation, more long-pull invest- 
ment; more selectivity, less ten- 
dency for stocks to move up or 
down in unison at any one time. 
The tendencies cited are bad for 
the commission-brokerage busi- 
ness, but not for others. They sug- 
gest that this market is unlikely 
either to fall out of bed or go 











Commercial Solvents ...... 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
General Precision Equip. 
Delaware & Hudson Co................ 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp. 
American Natural Gas 


Bell Aircraft Corp. ......... 


Visking Corp. ... 














THE 


INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Denver & Rio Grande W. R.R..................... 
Bice PCOS GO one sins coo ceccn ccs e che ececccssensscs 


1953 1952 

6 mos. June 30 $ .39 $ .06 

. June 30 Quar. 1.03 51 
. June 30 Quar. 1.21 48 
June 30 Quar. 1.82 95 

. 6 mos. June 30 1.84 1.08 
. 12 mos. June 30 3.33 2.51 
6 mos. June 30 2.14 1.01 
6 mos. June 30 10.31 4.92 
June 30 Quar. 1.15 74 

. June 30 Quar. 1.30 94 
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through the roof under any reas- 
onably probable conditions within 
the foreseeable future. They sug- 
gest that it could easily continue 
to bore traders to distraction, 
without scaring the daylights out 
of investors. 


Volume 

“Volume indications” have 
never had as much technical sig- 
nificance as many attribute to 
them. The averages can advance 
on low or high volume of trading; 
and can decline on low or high 
volume. The reason is simple. In 
any auction market, it does not 
make much difference whether 
prices are made by 100 buyers and 
100 sellers, or by 1,000 buyers and 
1,000 sellers. From force of habit 
which was never well founded, 
rather than on logical reasoning, 
some will say that low volume 
on the current sag is a favorable 
“indication”. It cannot really be 
any indication. Whether or not 
the June lows hold on test, trad- 
ing volume will have not a great 
deal to do with it one way or the 
other. 


Auto Stocks 

For a time the small automobile 
companies increased their total 
share of the market, because they 
were relatively favored by mate- 
rials supply under the Govern- 
ment’s defense-emergency restric- 
tions. Moreover, the competitive 
going for them was easier than 
it normally is because of strong 
general demand for cars, and rela- 
tively shortages of some of the 
most popular makes. This situa- 
tion has now been drastically 
altered. The total share of the 
“Big Three” has increased; that 
of the so-called independents has 
contracted, and it probably will 
contract further. Among the ma- 
jor companies, General Motors is 
making the strongest competitive 
showing, followed by Ford. Chrys- 
ler apparently will have a struggle 
to hold its present position. Stude- 
baker tops the others, but faces 
leaner days. The future does not 
look bright for such makes as 
Packard, Hudson, Nash, Willys 
and Kaiser. General Motors stock 
can be expected to hold up best 
In the market, even though it ap- 
pears subject to some decline. 
Chrysler is more vulnerable. Prob- 
ably all except General Motors 
are better sales than buys or holds 
at present prices, even though 
they have already declined con- 
siderably. The competitive battle 
from here on will be more marked. 
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Packaged Foods 

Through aggressive promotion 
over the years, a huge and fairly 
steady total demand has been 
built up for packaged trademark 
foods—such as coffees, tea, dessert 
preparations, mayonnaise, mar- 
garine and dozens of others, in- 
cluding frozen foods—by compa- 
nies like General Foods, Standard 
Brands, Heinz, Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing and others. In most cases, 
sales have been expanded at con- 
siderable expense to operating 
margins, as compared with ear- 
lier years, although margins re- 
main reasonably satisfactory. Re- 
flecting this change and higher 
taxes, General Foods earned $4.31 
a share in the fiscal year to March 
31 on sales of $701 million, against 
$3.68 a share back in 1929 on 
sales of $128 million. Standard 
Brands earned $2.62 a share in 
1952 on sales of $357 million, 
against $2.82 in 1937 on sales of 
$122 million (it did not reveal 
sales in 1929). The tendencies 
cited are typical of the business. 
In consequence, the stocks have 
lagged behind the market, remain- 
ing far under 1929 highs, with 
most of them failing to better in- 
tervening highs made in 1937 or 
1946. General Foods has made the 
best competitive showing in the 
postwar years. Earnings in most 
cases have been showing moderate 
interim improvement, and small 
full-year gains are likely. Pres- 
ent dividends appear secure. Pay- 
ments at varying rates have been 
made each year since 1922 by 
General Foods, since 1899 by 
Standard Brands, 1911 by Heinz, 
and 1902 by Beech-Nut. General 
Foods is at 55, yielding close to 
5%; Standard Brands at 2815 
vielding about 6°; Heinz at 33, 
vielding about 5.1 ; Beech-Nut 
at 29,, yielding about 5.6°. The 
stocks are subject to much less 
than average market decline; and 


are sound income holdings, but 
otherwise have limited appeal. If 
it is real stability that you want, 
buy high-grade bonds, or keep 
spare money in a time deposit at 


1 of 
214%. 


Natural Gas 


The Federal Power Commis- 
sion seems at last to be aligning 
its thinking with the present gen- 
erally conservative direction of 
Government policy. In two recent 
rate cases it granted boosts for 
natural-gas pipeline companies 
calculated to provide returns of 
614% and 6%, respectively, on 
property investment, whereas in 
earlier cases it figured that 514% 
was enough. The difference may 
not seem great, but is important 
in terms of potential per-share 
earnings. Growth prospects for 
the industry remain bright. 
Squeezed last year, earnings are 
generally trending up, reflecting 
some rate boosts and rising gross. 
Market prospects for this group 
of stocks are now well above aver- 
age. Some of the best are Amer- 
ican Natural Gas, Consolidated, 
El Paso, Lone Star, Mississippi 
River Fuel, Pacific Lighting, Pan- 
handle Eastern, Southern Natural 
Gas and United Gas. 


Two Utilities 


Electric power stocks tend to 
move pretty much together, with 
earnings not greatly affected by 
variations of low-rate industrial 
load. Strong growth of residential 
power consumption is a boon to 
all. The stocks should be bought 
on a basis of investment quality 
and comparative yields. Two good- 
quality issues with good yields are 
Detroit Edison, currently at 2714, 
vielding over 5.8% on a $1.60 
dividend; and Ohio Edison, at 38, 
vielding about the same on a 
$2.20 dividend. 











American News Co. 

U. S. Hoffman Mach. 
Ruppert, Jacob 

Holland Furnace Co. 
Hudson Bay Mng. & Smelt. 
Air Reduction Co. 
Daystrom, Inc. 

Ashland Oil & Ref. 
Consolidated Natural Gas 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 











DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


1953 1952 

6 mos. June 30 $ .08 $ .72 
6 mos. June 30 49 1.10 
6 mos. June 30 47 1.36 
June 30 Quar. -29 59 
6 mos. June 30 2.20 3.00 
June 30 Quar. 53 -60 
June 30 Quar. 52 -64 
. June 30 Quar. .27 61 
6 mos. June 30 3.70 4.10 
6 mos. June 30 2.47 3.65 
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Whats @head por Rusiness >} 


By E. K. A. 


Retail prices, inching higher in recent months according to 
the official statistics, may be subjected to a moderate amount 
of downward pressure in the period ahead. Selling is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult now that supplies are large and the 
long rise in consumer income 
has about come to an end. 
Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that consumers have 
curbed their buying a little 
since the end of the war in 
Korea, reflecting the same 
uncertainty that is evident 
among numerous business 
Two men and investors. 


weet Any setback in general 
business activity this Fall, 
with resultant contraction of 
Year employment and consumer 
— incomes, undoubtedly would 
tend to exert pressure on 
prices at the retail level. 
That goes almost without 
saying. But, even if business 
activity rocks along on a 
fairly even keel, pressure on 
prices seems likely to mount. 
Although there never can 
be any such thing as a 
saturation of the market for 
durable goods in this coun- 
try, we would seem to be 
approaching a partial satu- 
(eat ration point. 

While the total volume of 
retail trade as measured in 
dollar values has failed to 
register any gains of conse- 
quence since the end of 
last year, retail inventories 
have been moving almost 
1939 steadily higher. The increase 
has been largely if not en- 
tirely in durable goods, un- 
doubtedly the most vulner- 
able area of our economy. 
This is not an enviable situ- 
ation from the standpoint of 
the ability of retailers to 
maintain prices. 

On this matter of prices, 
there is considerable ques- 
tion whether the official in- 
u =~ dices of retail prices — such 
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The BUSINESS ANALYST 





as those of the De- 
partment of Com- 
erce or the better 
known Consumer 
Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which is 
generally termed 
the cost of living 
index — actually 
have been measur- 
ing at all ade- 
quately the devel- 
opments in retail 
prices in recent 
months, particular- 
ly those in durable 
goods. Although 
the Consumer Price 
Index recently has 
moved up to a new all-time high, a number of observers feel 
that this is more fiction than fact. 

Official “shoppers” for the government agencies undoubt- 
edly find it very difficult if not impossible to obtain realistic 
retail selling prices on durable goods, where there is no 
doubt about the fact that a considerable amount of both open 
and “under the counter” price cutting is going on. 

According to some recent observations, fair trade is all but 
in process of breaking down completely. Although the legis- 
lation of all but four States and the District of Columbia 
permits manufacturers to establish minimum retail prices on 
their products and to take legal atcion against violators, such 
legislation is being likened to Prohibition. In the larger cities, 
the “discount houses” pay practically no attention to fair 
trade prices. 

Established merchants in the larger cities and merchants 
generally in the smaller communities are less open about 
their willingness to offer discounts, although some of the 
latter have begun to advertise their willingness to sell at 
“city prices’. As a general rule, manufacturers are not in- 
clined to take action against retailers unless they openly 
advertise specific price markdowns. And, whether the Supreme 
Court finds for or against fair trade in the case now pending, 
the economics of oversupplies of goods will continue to rule. 

The mounting pressure on retail prices, although now 
largely concentrated in durables, seems likely to spread to a 
number of nondurable lines where overproduction is becom: 
ing apparent. Manufacturers are being squeezed between 
still rising costs of production on the one hand and the pres 
sure from retailers to reduce prices in order to enable the 
latter to obtain something resembling a normal markup. And, 
as usually occurs in a transition period, the smaller producers 
are being squeezed the most. 
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MONEY & CREDIT—Bank loans to business are rising again, 
a trend that in most years, has continued until December. This 
year, the seasonal expansion has gotten off to a relatively 
slow start. Data from reporting member banks shows that 
commercial, industrial and agricultural loans on August 12 
were only $115 million above end of June figures. Comparison 
with last year’s experience is hardly instructive as the steel 
strike in 1952 apparently restricted the demand for funds so 
that business loans in mid-August of last year were actually 
$55 million below end of June levels. However, by this time 
in 1951:loans were expanding rapidly while in 1950 the situa- 
tion was of a run-away nature with this type of loan up by 
$757 million between June 28 and August 16 of that year. 
The rather sedate rise in bank loans to business this Summer 
is characteristic of a period when inflationary pressures are 
quiescent and businessmen are trying to reduce over-large in- 
ventories. Weakness of farm prices is also a factor in that 
processors of these products have been in no hurry to add to 
their commitments, thus reducing their need of funds. 

The bond markets have been marking time so far in August. 
Long-term Treasuries were slightly easier in the two weeks 
ending August 21 with the thirty-year 3's losing Y% point 
during the period and Victory 2s were off by a similar 
amount. Corporate bonds have also been subject to some 
shading of prices and the yield of a representative average 
of best-grade corporates rose a bit to 3.25% on August 21 
from 3.22% on August 7. 


The Business Analyst 
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MONEY AND BANK CREDIT 
[WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS} 
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Plans for financing this Fall are becoming more definite | 


with public utilities in the forefront. Offerings by Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph, Southern Bell Telephone and Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission are scheduled for September and Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph has announced its intention 
of floating a huge new issue, $625 million of convertible 
debentures, date unspecified. This would be the largest piece 
of corporate financing ever made, easily topping the record- 
breaking $493 million debenture issue sold by the same com- 
pany in 1952. Local governments are also going to be an 
important factor in the competition for funds. Issues in the 
planning stage include some $225 million Indiana Toll Road 
bonds, $200 million Massachusetts Turnpikes, $130 million 
New Jersey Turnpikes, $135 million Garden State Parkway 
bonds, $125 million New York State Thruway, $75 million 
New York State grade-crossing bonds and many others. The 
Public Housing Administration is also queuing up for an early 
sale of $125.2 million worth of bonds to be offered on 
September 22. This will be the seventh issue of these Feder- 
ally guaranteed, tax-exempt, local housing authority bonds, 
the last previous issue having been sold on May 26. 


o. 
UO 





TRADE—Retail sales have been maintained on an even keel 
in the first three weeks of August. Total dollar volume for the 
week ending Wednesday, August 19, was some 3% above 
the corresponding week of last year, according to estimates 
by Dun & Bradstreet. Sales in New England and the Eastern 
states was hampered by bad weather and this section was 
able to do only 1% better than a year ago. The best show- 
ing was made by the Pacific Coast with a 5% gain. Seasonal 
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demand for Fall apparel has been in evidence and interest 
in household goods was improved. 
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INDUSTRY—There has been some improvement in industrial 
output in the first half of August after the usual July lull. 
The MWS Index of Business Activity, on a per capita basis, 
stood at 200.5% of the 1935-1939 average in the week 
ending August 15 against 199.6% in the previous week and 
197.6% in the week ending July 25. Since the July 25 week 
there has been steady improvement in coal production, elec- 
tric power output, freight car loadings and paperboard 
production. Steel production is also beginning to pick up. 
Crude oil runs to stills and lumber output are a bit lower 
than they were three weeks ago. 
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COMMODITIES—Wholesale prices as measured by the Bu- 

reau of Labor Statistics have rallied a bit with the Bureau’s 

Index of primary market prices rising by 0.3% in the week 
(Please turn to the following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor*® 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) July 4.3 4.4 4.2 1.55 ending August 18 to stand at 110.8% of 
Cumulative from mid-1940. July 514.2 509.9 461.3 13.8 the 1947-1949 average. Most of the gain 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Aug. 19 272.7 2726 263.0 55.2 |in the latest week was attributable to the 
1.4% advance in farm products, with 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b hogs, cows, corn, wheat, coffee and eggs, 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers___ | Aug. 12 53:2 53.2 51.8 26.1 all higher. Processed foods gained 0.4% 
Currency in Circulati Aug. 19 30.1 30.2 29.1 10.7 with meats jumping 4.7%, sparked by a 
BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** rise in fresh pork and some dressed meats. 
New York City—$b July 52.9 52.4 51.5 16.1 |The index of meat prices currently stands 
344 Other Centers—$b June 98.2 96.6 88.6 29.0 | at 97.7% of the base period which is 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) ai 285.9 2847 268.1 102 14.8% below year-ago levels. 
Salaries and Wages. June 196 194 178 66 * * * 
Proprietors’ | June 50 50 52 23 CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 
Interest and Dividend June 22 22 21 10 AWARDS in the 37 states East of the 
Transfer Payments June 14 14 13 3 Rockies rose to $1,793,342,000 in July, the 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) June 17 18 21 10 highest for any 1953 month so far, ac- 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) July 159.7 159.5 157.0 133.8 | cording to compilations by F. W. Dodge 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over | July 111.5 111.5 109.7 101.8 | Corporation. The sharp rise from June's 
eitiets haiiay Die July 64.7 647 64.2 55.6 |contract award level of $1,115,509,000 
wiateatianl July 1.5 16 19 3.8 | Was a surprise, as many had felt that 
Daten Suly 63.1 63.2 62.2 51.8 |weakening tendencies evident in June 
to aie July 76 79 76 8.0 marked a turning point in the building 
ne i tole 55.5 55.2 54.6 43.2 _| Picture. Contributing to the 18.6% jump in 
Ay Werk duly 57.0 60.6 56.1 43. | July awards over the corresponding 1952 
Weekly Hours duly 43.3 43.3 42.8 429 | month were record-breaking awards for 
Man-Hours Weekly—b July 2.47 2.62 2.40 1.82 commercial, educational and science build- 
ing projects. Contract awards for the first 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) June 49.4 49.0 47.4 37.5 | seven months of this year amount to $9.7 
Government June 6.6 6.7 6.6 4.8 | billion, a 5% gain over the 1952 period. 
Factory June 13.8 13.7 12.5 11.7. | In the January-July period of 1953, non- 
Weekly Hours June 40.7 40.7 40.5 40.4 | residential contract awards came to $3.7 
Hourly Wage (cents) June 177.0 176.0 165.0 77.3 |billion or 14% ahead of last year; resi- 
Weekly Wage ($) June 72.04 71.63 66.83 21.33 | dential contracts amounted to $3.9 billion 
pe ; ; 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Aug. 18 110.8 110.5 112.2 66.9 vith ci Ee 
wetness = 209-7 208.2 210.6 116.2 | than the similar period of last year. 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) June 114.5 114.0 113.4 65.9 * * * 
Food June 13.700 112.1 114.60 64.9 Manufacturers delivered 6,370 new 
Clothing June 104.6  -104.7/ 105.6 89.7 | FREIGHT CARS in July compared with 
Rent June 123.3 123.0 117.6 59.5 | 6,463 in June and 5,402 in July, 1952, the 
RETAIL TRADE—$b°* American Railway Car Institute and the 
She Mae hee fisnis 14.5 14.5 14.0 47 Association of American Railroads have 
seiaeiiedaiah dune 5.1 5.1 49 1.1 | reported in a joint announcement. The rail- 
aati Aiea Rone 9.4 9.2 9.1 3.6 roads placed NEW ORDERS for 1,632 
seiaaieinaelh June 0.88 0.87 0.84 0.34 | cars in July, up a bit from the 1,463 units 
Scan tla tiles naa June 27.1 26.7 22.4 9.9 | ordered in June and the 1,546 during July, 
mona 1952. With deliveries in July way ahead 
MANUFACTURERS’ of new orders, the order backlog continued 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total ** June 25.3 25.6 25.0 146 | to slide and stood at 47,423 on August 1 
Durable Goods June 12.2 12.7 13.1 7.1 | against 52,315 the month before. A year 
Non-Durable Goods June 13.1 12.9 11.9 7.5 | ago, manufacturers had unfilled orders for 
Shipments—$b (cd)—Total** June 26.1 26.2 21.9 8.3 |95,265 freight cars on the books. 
cael June 12.9 13.2 10.1 4.1 iu nt ‘ 
Non-Durable Goods | June sa 80 8 *? | the number of BUSINESS FAILURES 
7 amounted to 724 firms in July, an 11% 
SEEDED CIVESORS, Gad Me.°° iaiaiis 17.6 76.8 729 28.6 | decline from June, but still :. biggest 
Total—$b (cd) , tl 43.5 45.0 429 16.4 number of failures for July since 1942, 
oupearanrel ie 10.4 103 9.9 4.1 | according to data from Dun & Bradstreet. 
bareengnaual June 21.7 21.5 20.1: 8.1 Concerns failed in July at the rate of 34 
Retailers ni 24 26 23 1.1 | for each 10,000 enterprises listed in Dun & 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) . ‘ ; ‘ Bradstreet according to Dun’s Failure Index 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Aug. 15 200.5 199.6 186.0 141.8 | which is seasonally adjusted. This is a little 
(mM. W. $.)—I1—np Aug. 15 245.4 244.2 221.4 1465 |\under the 35 of the preceding month but 
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an latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk. or Year Pearl 
OOK Date Month Month Ago Harbor? PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** June 241 240 204 174 well above the 25 rate of a year ago. 
% of Mining June 170 166 147 133 LIABILITIES of failing firms climbed 28% 
- gain Durable Goods Mfr.__________ | June 321 321 247 220 in July to $31.3 million, a new high for 
‘o the Non-Durable Goods Mfr________ ]_ June 199 199 186 151 the post-war period and the largest for 
with CAMOADINGS—t~Tetal hug. 18 807 785 806 833 any July since 1932. Liabilities for the first 
eggs, diss. Sade Aes. 18 390 376 374 379 seven months of this year totalled $215.7 
0.4% a ie ‘ poi n ‘9 73 156 million, quite a bit above the $169.6 mil- 
by a vegies ‘im, 50 49 50 3 lion of the corresponding period of last 
neats. ann year. The only category of industry in 
tands ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Aug. 15 8514 8,464 7,627 3,267 which liabilities of failing firms in the Janu- 
ich is pore ary-July period was under last year was 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m vel 6 od 9.8 10.8 | in commercial services with liabilities of 
Cumulative from Jan, 1________— | Aug. 15 277.6 = 268.0 288.4 44.6 | $11.8 million against $16.9 million in 1952. 
Stocks, End Mo June 76.0 72.9 81.2 61.8 | 
ACT * * * 
PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m | ; 
f se Crude Output, Daily__ Aug. 15 6.6 6.6 6.3 a2 COPPER DELIVERIES to domestic fab- 
y, the Gatien: tae Aug. 15 144 143 116 86 | ricators slumped to 104,593 tons in July, 
rf, Oc- Fuel Oil Stocks Aug. 15 50 49 52 94 | the lowest monthly total since June, 1952, 
lodge Heating Oil Stocks Aue. 15 WM 107 95 55 | according to figures released by the Cop- 
June's | per Institute. Production of refined copper 
9,000 LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Aug. 15 255 249 275 632. | was also lower at 112,570 tons in July 
that Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) a May 8.0 8.1 8.0 7.9 | from 124, 480 tons the previous month. 
June a in ais . | Stocks of copper in the hands of producers 
iIding STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m wid : : 1.6 ¥ | rose to 77,100 tons at the end of July, the 
mp in Cumulative from Jon. 1_________| July che = pe 747 | highest this year and up from 58,126 tons 
1952 ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION | at the end of June. 
is for AWARDS—$m (en) Aug. 20 259 = 31l_—s«i1,366 94 | ries 7 
build- Aug.20 10,132 9,873 10,950 5692 | 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 SEs 8 ‘ ’ ’ , : 
> first phic era tia | PASSENGER CAR SALES in June were 
$9.7 MISCELLANEOUS | close to record levels with new registrations 
eriod. Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Aug. 8 233 346 195 165 that month of 542,193 cars, the highest 
non- Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b June 33 31 36 17 since December, 1950. The June total was 
$3.7 Do., Cigars—m June 511 506 496 543 2,000 cars ahead of May and 120,000 
resi- Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_ | June 17 18 18 28 above year-ago results. 
illion b—Billions. ch—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
weer cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. i—S lly adjusted index 
setter (1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1947-49—100). It—Long tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, 


publishers and In transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, total consumer credit. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 data is 






































for 274 centers. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. *1941; November or week ended December 6. **—S lly adjusted 
new 
with THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
2, the 1953 1953 
1 the nat Waes tong —= = (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High low Aug. 14 Aug. 21 
"wn Issues = (1925 Cl._—100) High low  Aug.14 Aug. 21 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 133.5 120.8 125.1 122.8 
‘ 300 COMBINED AVERAGE.......... 215.5 192.6 197.5 194.3 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 260.6 2287 232.7 229.3 
> rail- —_ 
1,632 4 Agricultural Implements.......... 263.3 199.4 207.0 199.4Z 4 Investment Trusts .................... Vi27 97.5 101.9 99.7 
aii 10 Aircraft (27 Cl.—100) 415.6 337.4 355.2 351.6 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100) 967.8 8664 894.0 884.8 
per 7 Alr Lines (’34 Cl.—100) 693.9 577.2 596.6 577.2 V1 Machinery oo... .ccccccccccesseeeee 240.6 2085 213.1 208.5 
uly, 7 Amusement ....-......csssm ie 98S 81.6 90.3 86.8 3 Mall Order o.oo... ccccescscsssseee 1286 111.8 111.8 111.8 
head 10 Automobile Accessories ... 289.4. 242.5 247.7. 242.5Z 3 Meat Packing ise 101.7 88.4 90.2 90.2 
inued 10 Automobiles ...........sccces00- cect * AOA 41.4 41.8 41.4Z | 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 284.5 229.7 232.7 229.7 
ust 1 3 Baking ('26 Cl.—100)............ 28.0 23.8 26.3 25.9 f  aempamamann iis 4748 408.2 4348 421.5 
3 Business Mochines .............. 377.4 = 326.1 337.1 326.1 Si Gack... 463.4 413.2 427.0 422.4 
Laval 2 Bus Lines (°26 Cl.—100).......... 207.6 170.2 205.9 205.9 | 292 Public Utilities . 194.4 173.8 186.9 185.0 
rs for MMIII scsvessiosansrcesaosnnan 396.9 3458 369.3 361.5 8 Radio & TV ('27 Cl_100)... 36.9 308 333 319 
SZ Coal MINING) cccccscscssccsssssscoseeee 15.4 11.2 11.6 12.2 8 Roilroad Equipment ........... 64.1 56.9 58.1 56.9Z 
4 Communications 69.3 63.0 68.0 66.2 20 Ratbroads .........cescsessessssssessees . 33.2 47.0 48.5 48.0 
DCONTECHOR: cicsessesasisesiscsesviees 72.3 62.7 64.1 62.72 3 Realty ................ 51.5 47.6 48.6 48.1 
URES 7 Containers 519.4 461.7 500.1 485.7 3 Shipbullding 269.9 228.7 249.3 251.6 
11% 9 Copper & WE gccecteceecinnsen 175.4 142.5 152.5 142.5 3 Soft Drinks 407.5 342.4 383.5 373.2 
ogest 2 Dairy Products ........... .. 986 92.3 97.7 98.6A | 11 Steel & Iron 151.4 135.7 139.9 137.1 
1942, 5 Department Stores 63.2 57.7 59.6 58.9 3 Sugar eesconcsevece 59.8 51.9 51.9 52.5 
§ Drugs & Tollet Articles Bos eee 235.2 219.5 230.7 226.2 2 Sulphur Ro 625.9 543.3 578.7 561.0 
treet. 3 Neen Com 410.0 341.8 362.1 366.2 ieee 162.2 119.6 122.9 119.6 
of 34 7 Food Brands 200.4 190.8 198.5 198.5 3 Tires & Rubber ...0.0......... 89.7 74.6 77.9 75.4 
dun & 2 Food Stores 125.9 113.0 125.9 123.6 SE VRE cocaine sci sespssazesticces 105.2 90.8 104.3 101.6 
hie 3 Furnishings 79.2 66.4 69.4 66.4Z 2 Variety Stores 0... cen. 319.5 2949 304.1 301.1 
“Wile 4 Gold Mining 760.0 614.6 6146 614.6 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100)...... 125.7 107.7 108.9 107.7 
h but A—New High for 1953 Z—New Low for 1953 
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Trend of Commodities 





Commodity futures exhibited rallying tendencies in the two 
weeks ending August 24 and the Dow-Jones Commodity 
Futures Index gained almost a point to close at 156.27. Most 
grains were able to show improvement along with coffee and 
lard while other futures markets held in a narrow range. 
Farmer approval of marketing quotas for wheat was followed 
by a sharp but short-lived run-up in that grain. The May 
future rallied from a low of 186%4 on August 13 to a high of 
206 on August 17 where determined selling was encountered. 
The ensuing decline brought the option down to a close of 
195 on August 24. Currently, supplies of wheat are heavy 
but the fact that Government loans at 90% of parity will be 
available for the 1953 crop should result in large impound- 
ings of farm-held wheat which are selling at record discounts 





from support levels. It is hard to believe that discounts of the 
present size can continue as the season advances. Cotton | 
futures have remained in a narrow range and the October 
future closed at 33.40 on August 24, down 22 points in a 
fortnight. The New York Cotton Exchange Service estimates 
the total domestic supply of cotton for the current season at 
19,925,000 bales while disappearance may not top 13 mil- 
lion bales. This would boost the carry-over to almost 7 million 
bales from 5.28 million on August 1 of this year. Farmers 
are expected to avail themselves of the Government loan in 
large numbers but this may prove a frail reed as it has in 
wheat and corn. Lard has been a feature on the up-side in 
recent markets and the nearby September delivery gained 
3.87 cents since August 10 to close at 16.07 on August 24, 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 22 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 





Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 
Aug.24 Ago Ago Ago 1941 
22 Commodity Index 89.9 87.8 88.3 96.9 53.0 
9 Foodstuffs ... .. 95.8 91.7 89.1 94.0 46.1 
3 Raw Industrial .......................-. 85.9 85.1 87.5 97.2 58.3 
COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
KAY JUNE JULY AUG. 
eee 
| | 
DOW-JONES 
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- COMMODITIES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 
1953 1952 1951 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 


ee, | 170.1 192.55 2145 95.8 743 78.3 658 93.8 
low ...... . 154.6 168.3 174.8 83.6 58.7 61.6 57.5 647 
678 
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Within a matter of weeks a new transport tank 
for commercial trucking will be rolling along the 
road hauling formaldehyde and similar liquid chem- 
icals. This tank is made of AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CO.’s “Laminac” polyester resin and fibrous glass 
reinforcement and is one of the largest one-piece 
molded structures ever made. It measures almost 22- 
feet in length; 6’2” wide; and 4’4” high, unmounted. 
When fully equipped and mounted on the trailer, the 
tank weighs only 7,025 pounds. This is about one- 
third less than a steel tank and permits carrying a 
heavier pay-load without exceeding over-the-road 
load limit. 


An estimated 10 million pounds of cheese spoiled 
annually by mold is expected to be saved by the use 
of “sorbic acid’, an anti-mold agent on which BEST 
FOODS, INC., holds patents covering its use. The 
acid, harmless, odorless, tasteless and colorless is 
said to retard the growth of mold on cheese, meat 
and other foods and was recently declared by the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration safe for use in 
foods. Best Foods, Inc., has already licensed several 
firms, including MARATHON CORP., to make anti- 
mold cheese wrappers using the acid. Sorbic acid is 
produced by the UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
CORP., which, according to reports, is considering a 
new plant for its manufacture in greater quantities. 


_ An ultra-modern “push button” method of switch- 
ing traffic has been installed by THE CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD at its Gres- 
ham junction, one of the heaviest traveled interlock- 
ing areas in the U. S. Under the method heretofore 
in use, the towerman, when notified a train was 
approaching, had to quickly figure out the route and 
then throw a lever for every switch over which the 
train would pass. The new method, known as the 
“Sequence Switch Interlocking System” enables the 
towerman, upon the approach of a train, to auto- 
matically check each of the 150 routes and upon 
getting a “clear” signal, push a button which sets 
all switches along the route the train is to follow. 
The new system, said to be foolproof is a product of 
Standard Telephone & Cables, Ltd., of England, an 
associate company of INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
PHONE & TELEGRAPH CORP. 


_ One of the largest and most modern blast furnaces 
in the world, costing $12 million, began producing 
late last month at the recently expanded Portsmouth 
Division of the DETROIT STEEL CORP. Putting 
this new facility into production marks another 
Major step in the company’s $60 million expansion 
program. Other additions at Portsmouth include the 
Installation last year of new hot strip and new cold 
rolled sheet mills. Final steps in modernization and 
expansion are expected to be completed early in 
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1954, and when in operation will enable Detroit Steel 
to produce and process 1.3 million net tons of steel 
ingots annually, thus doubling present capacity. 


Shareowners of TIMKEN DETROIT AXLE CO., at 
a special meeting held recently voted approval of 
plans to merge with STANDARD STEEL SPRING 
CO. Under the proposal the consolidated companies 
will operate as Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. and 
Timken Detroit and Standard Steel Spring stock- 
holders would receive one share of $5 par common 
stock of the new company for each share now held 
in the companies to be merged. 


At a meeting of AUTOCAR CO., stockholders held 
in the closing days of last month, approval was given 
for the sale of the company to WHITE MOTOR CO. 
It is expected that the sale will be consumated as 
soon as possible, after which Autocar will operate 
as The Autocar Division of White. This is another 
instance of the tendency towards merger in this 
industry. 


A new, ceiling-suspended model of the home Pre- 
cipitron, especially designed to fit the pocketbook 
(cost approximately $385 installed) as well as the 
air-cleaning needs of the average home-owner, has 
been developed by WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP. The Precipitron is the Westinghouse-devel- 
oped electronic device which removes up to 90% of 
all airborne dust — effective even against tobacco 
smoke particles, which are as small as 1/250,000th 
of an inch in diameter. The ceiling-suspended model, 
the PH-122, handles from 1,000 to 1,200 cubic feet 
of air a minute and is designed to fit the needs of 
an average 5-to-7 room house. A larger floor model, 
the PH-242, costing about $585 installed has double 
the capacity of the PH-122. 


During the first six months of the current year, 
shipments of TV receiving sets to dealers totaled 
3,022,250. This, according to a report released by 
the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers As- 
sociation represented a gain of 43% over shipments 
to dealers amounting to 2,118,510 sets in the first 
half of 1952. 


The Milo Tanning Co., property at South Paris, 
Me., shut down for the past vear, has been acquired 
by A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., a division of SWIFT 
& CO. Plans call for razing the tannery now on the 
site and the erection of a new plant at a cost of 
about a half million dollars. It is expected that the 
Lawrence Company will begin production late next 
year, turning out cowhide upper leathers for the 
shoe industry. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional] service. 





Stokely Van Camp 

“I have subscribed to The Magazine 
of Wall Street for about a year now 
and have received much of worth from 
it. This is the first time I have availed 
myself of your valuable personal con- 
sultation service. 

Please furnish recent earnings of 
Stokely Van Camp and dividend pay- 
ments.” B.N., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Net sales of Stokely Van Camp, 
Inc., a leading American packer 
of food. products, for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1953 showed 
a slight decline from the pre- 
vious year’s record volume but 
net income for the latest fiscal 
period was 12% higher. 

Sales for the year ended May 
31, 1953 totalled $114,420,644 
compared with the previous year’s 
all-time high of $115,421,833. A 
further gain in civilian business 
offset to a large extent an almost 
corresponding decline in Govern- 
ment and export business, the 
latter representing less than 5% 
of current volume. Sales of the 
company’s frozen foods line rose 
substantially during the vear 
with stabilization of conditions 
within that industry. 

Net income for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1953, after provi- 
sion of $2,855,000 for Federal in- 
come and excess profit taxes, 
amounted to $2,779,082, equal to 
$2.03 per share on 1,128,240 out- 
standing shares of common stock. 
For the year ended May 31, 1952, 
after provision of $2,560.000 for 
taxes, net earnings amounted to 
$2,462,045, or $1.75 per common 
share, ($1.67 per share, as pre- 
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viously reported, before deprecia- 
tion was adjusted). 


The increase in net profit was 
accomplished despite a continu- 
ing rise in the cost of raw pro- 
duce, labor and supplies by ac- 
celerating the company’s mer- 
chandising activities and through 
improved efficiency of manufac- 
turing operations. 

Inventories on May 31, 1953 
were slightly less than a year 
ago, aggregating $27,471,593. 
Working capital on May 31, 1953 
was $33,030,222. 

Dividends on the common stock 
in 1952 totalled $1.00 per share 
and 25 eents quarterly has been 
paid thus far in the current year. 


Seaboard Finance Company 

“With the rapid growth in recent 
years of small loan companies, I would 
appreciate receiving late information on 
Seaboard Finance Company.” 


E.L., Appleton, Wisconsin 


Seaboard Finance Company’s 
receivables outstanding on June 
30, 1953 totalled $128,659,206, 
highest in the company’s history, 
while net income and volume of 
business attained new highs in 
the nine months ended on that 
date. 

Net income after all charges in 
the first three quarters of the fis- 
cal years was up 34% over the 
comparable period a year ago, 
amounting to $3,181,566. This 
was equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.76 a share on the 
average of 1,587,930 common 
shares outstanding. In the same 
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months last year the net income 
was $2,361,801, equal after pre 
ferred dividends to $1.67 a share 
on the average of 1,208,416 com- 
mon shares then outstanding. 


Volume of business in the nine 
months ended June 30 last was 
$158,810,886, compared with 
$137,197,159 in the first three 
quarters of the preceding year. 
The receivables outstanding on 
June 30, 1953 represented an in- 
crease of $32,035,789 over the 
total outstanding a year earlier 
of $96,623,417. 


In the three months ended June 
30 last, the third quarter of the 
company’s fiscal year, net income 
amounted to $1,120,090, equal 
after preferred dividends to 58 
cents a share on the 1,707,403 
average number of common 
shares outstanding. This com- 
pared with $826,984, or 56 cents 
a share on the average of 1,261, 
399 common shares outstanding 
in the same quarter last year. 


Discussing the effect of in- 
creased bank interest rates on 
the earnings of finance compa- 
nies, the president of Seaboard 
said: “The resulting increase in 
Seaboard’s interest costs amount 
to only 34 of 1% of our total 
operating expenses. This increase 
is being offset through improved 
efficiencies arising principally 
from an increase in earnings as- 
sets and by some upward adjust- 
ment of charges in the sales con- 
tract division. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that higher interest 
rates have no material effect on 
our earnings at this time. 


“The ratio of charge-offs to 
cash liquidation during the cur- 
rent period compares quite favor- 
ably with prior periods. This is 
also true of the ratio of delin- 
quent accounts to receivables at 
June 30, 1953”. 

Dividends in 1952 _ totalled 
$1.80 per share and $1.80 has 
been declared this year with the 
next quarterly payment of 45 
cents per share payable on Octo- 
ber 10. 
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Your friends, the glycols, help shampoo your hair, 


smooth your skin, and even improve the fabrics of the clothes you wear 


FEW OF US would recognize a glycol if we saw one. Yet FROM OIL AND GAS— These busy aids to better living are 


practically all of us are in constant and pleasant association obtained from petroleum and natural gas. Certain of the 
with this man-made family of chemicals which are known glycols in turn are used to purify the natural gas that serves 
to chemists as the dihydroxy alcohols. so many of us in our homes and at work. 


UCC PRODUCES GLYCOLS-— As pioneering leaders in the 
field of petroleum chemistry, the people of Union Carbide 
produce great quantities of glycols in many forms—and 
hundreds of other chemicals that make ours a better world 
in which to live. 


SMOOTH AND PLEASANT~— That pleasant feeling you get 
from many modern skin lotions, sun-tan creams, or shaving 
creams—that’s the work of some of the glycols. The latest 
shampoos don’t leave your hair dry and brittle—thanks to 
the same glycols. 


TH —— ee FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
olv > We Ss is ga P * , 
E FIRST MAJOR USE o gtycols was m restone one Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 


shot anti-freeze. Today, everywhere you turn glycols are at how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
work for you. One is a vital ingredient in a new, man-made GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet E. 
textile fiber. Others keep liquid mixtures, such as medicines, 


cosmetics, and hair tonics, from separating in the bottle. l | T C 
They keep tobacco fresh and moist, cellophane soft and N I O N A R B I D I; 
pliable, and also are used to make your car’s new improved AND CARBON CORPORATION 


hydraulic brake fluid. 30 EAST 42ND STREET [a NEW YORK 17,N. ¥. 


————— UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes * PYROFAX Gas 
DyNEL Textile Fibers ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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Chemical Industry-Shifting 
Trends 





(Continued from page 663) 


dividends, capitalization, etc., of 
individual companies, it may be 
helpful in this discussion to gain 
a better appreciation of dynamic 
growth by comparing productive 
capacity data for a few major 
products. From these figures one 
may understand not only reasons 
for enthusiasm over physical pro- 
gress but the basis for apprehen- 
sion over the threat of overexpan- 
sion. Serious shortages in soda 
and chlorine two or three years 
ago stimulated enlargement of ca- 
pacity, and growth in alkalis has 
been especially rapid. Caustic soda 
capacity, for example, has climbed 
since 1925 from 525,000 tons to 
3,081,000 in 1951 and still higher 
in 1952. In the quarter of a cen- 
tury after 1925, soda ash capacity 
expanded from 1,907,000 tons to 
5,450,000 and calcium carbide 
from 128,000 tons to 772,000. In 
a little more than twenty years 
chlorine capacity jumped from 
205,000 tons annually to 2,409,000, 
while petrochemicals and other 
newer products registered even 
greater gains. 

Whether or not large, efficient 
plants may pose the threat of 
serious price-cutting for the first 
time is a question that has raised 
doubts among investment man- 
agers. The problem undoubtedly 
would be regarded as more serious 
were it not for the fact that the 
labor factor has remained low in 
chemical plants. Although peri- 
odic wage increases have been 
granted in line with the general 
uptrend in all industries and some 
price increases have been necessi- 
tated to maintain margins, it is 
believed that chemical producers 
may be better able than many 
others to control costs in the event 
of a contraction in demand and a 
return to keenly competitive con- 
ditions. 

The vital test appears likely to 
come next year. New productive 
facilities started in the last year 
or year and a half will be adding 
to the supply of finished products 
and raw materials in the next six 
months. Meantime, experts look 
for at least a moderate drop in 
demand. Major consuming indus- 
tries such as steel, paper, rubber 
and fertilizer may reduce their 
requirements. Textile manufac- 
turers already have curtailed out- 
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put. Whether chemicals can sus- 
tain their better-than- -average 
progress next year is a question 
investors are waiting to see 
answered. 


Over-capacity and Compensating 
Factors 


Although the possibility of ex- 
cessive capacity raises some 
doubts over 1954 prospects, there 
are compensating factors. In the 
first place, basic raw materials 
seem likely to remain plentiful 
and moderately priced. Labor 
costs are not expected to rise im- 
portantly in the coming year, 
especially if another round of in- 
creases is avoided in larger indus- 
tries. Moreover, profit margins 
on numerous products are widen- 
ing as output is increased. As an 
example, the demand for plastics 
promises to expand as new mar- 
kets develop. This product of the 
chemical industry already has 
passed the stage where its utility 
is limited to toys, kitchen uten- 
sils, etc. It now finds outlets in a 
wide variety of consumer goods 
and competes with wood in furni- 
ture manufacturing as well as 
with metals and glass. 

Development of new pharma- 
ceuticals holds promise of favor- 
able results. Wide profit margins 
are available in the early stages 
of medicinal products. Several 
chemical companies capitalized on 
research developments in raw ma- 
terials used for antibiotics. It 
would be reasonable to look for 
continued progress in this direc- 
tion as a counteractive influence 
as production of some lines threat- 
ens to become excessive. 


Tax relief in 1954 also should 
have a sustaining effect on earn- 
ings. Elimination of the excess 
profits levy at the end of this 
year would benefit many rapidly 
growing chemical producers. In 
appraising the outlook for this 
industry allowance should be 
made for the fact that it stands 
to rank as a major beneficiary of 
removal of the tax which penalizes 
growth companies. 

Skepticism toward chemicals 
based on the threat of narrower 
profit margins may be traced to 
the experiences of leading ethical 
drug producers. Keen competition 
in antibiotics in the last year or 
two had an adverse effect on earn- 
ings of companies such as Parke, 
Davis & Co., Merck & Co., and 
Chas. Pfizer. Prices of penicillin, 
streptomycin and other so-called 


wonder drugs declined sharply as 


supplies became excessive. Lower \ 


prices opened new markets, how. 

ever, especially in treatment of | 
animals as well as for other uses,| 
Production controls have contrib. 


uted to price stability, affording | 


promise of improvement in the — 
profit outlook for principal ethical | 
drug concerns. 


Position of Several Leaders 


As a supplement to the accom. | 


panying statistical compilation, 
brief comments on recent earn- 


ings reports of representative} 
companies are submitted here as} 


a guide to investors interested in 


stocks representing the chemical}, 


industry. E. I. duPont, de Ne. 


mours & Co., leading factor in the}. 
industry, reported an increase in} 


sales in the first six months this 
year of 18 per cent, while net 
income rose to $2.41 from $2.12 
a share in the corresponding pe. 
riod of last year. Receipts from 
dividends of General Motors 
amounting to the equivalent of 
81 cents a share in each period 
accounted for a significant pro- 
portion of income. For the full 
year net profit may range upward 
of $5 a share, compared with $4.70 
in 1952. 

American Cyanamid, whose ac- 
tivities embrace a wide variety of 
chemicals as well as important 
ethical drugs, reported promising 
gains in the first half of the year. 
Net profit rose to $1.81 a share 
from $1.40 in the corresponding 
period of 1952. Despite some 
slackening in consumer industries, 
sales registered a satisfactory in- 
crease. Net profit for the year is 
expected to range between $3.50 
and $3.75 a share after allowance 
for an increase in capitalization 
resulting from conversion of pre- 
ferred stock. Net income for 1952 
came to $3.07 a share. 

Mathieson Chemical, through 
consolidation with E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, also combines heavy 
chemicals, fertilizer materials and 
other chemicals with ethical 
drugs. The combination holds 
promise of interesting growth. 
Sales rose sharply this year and 
for the first six months more than 
doubled the volume of the same 
period of 1952. Net income in- 
creased correspondingly, but on 
a share basis was about in line 
with that of the same period a 
year ago at $1.63 vs. $1.62 a share. 
Earnings for the year may ap- 


(Please turn to page 684) 
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RCA “TV Eye” gives schools a pri- 
vate TV network, takes talks and 
demonstrations to classrooms. 


ee 


Ina railroad yard, RCA vidicon cam- 
era lets employees check car numbers 
at long range. 














RCA vidicon camera in a bank, lets 
tellers verify the signatures on checks 
by television. 
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First home television camera, RCA’s “TV Eye,” connects to any 
TV set—lets you watch children im the nursery or at play. 


Tireless TV Eye’ 


New RCA TV camera an alert watchman for home, school, industry 


Based on the vidicon tube, devel- 
oped by RCA, a new instrument is 
on the way for homes, business, and 
schools—the RCA “TV Eye.” 


Light, compact, easy to use, “TV 
Eye” is a camera unit which can be 
connected to standard home receivers 
—makes any of the 23 million TV sets 
now in use a potential closed-circuit 
television system. 


RCA’s industrial version of the vid- 
icon camera has already proved its 
place as an observer and guardian in 
science, industry, transportation, 
business—with new uses still being ex- 
plored. Wherever distance or danger 
preclude a human observer's pres- 
ence, the vidicon camera can take his 
place and stand watch. 





“TV Eye” plugs easily into standard 
TV sets. You just switch to the selected 
channel, and see everything that the 
camera sees. 


®Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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Chemical Industry 
Shifting Trends 





(Continued from page 682) 


proximate $3 a share on the en- 
larged capitalization. Net for last 
year adjusted for the consolida- 
tion was placed at $3.44 a share. 

For long range growth through 
research and market development 
as well as through an increase in 
population, the chemical industry 
is one of the most promising in 
spite of the threat of temporary 
excessive capacity. 





Can Steel Maintain the Pace? 





(Continued from page 660) 


largely on such factors as the de- 
gree of integration, control of 
costs through efficient plant-han- 
dling and accessibility to raw 
materials and economical trans- 
portation. In recent years, some 
companies have diversified prod- 
ucts through enlargement of fa- 
cilities for production of the 
lighter steels (alloy steels), and 
also in increasing their percent- 
age of production of the more 
stable items—as to price—such as 
tin plate, pipe and alloys. 

It should also be remembered 
that profit margins depend to an 
important extent on related activ- 
ities such as railroads and cement 
(in the case of U. S. Steel) and 
shipbuilding (in the case of Beth- 
lehem). Some of the smaller com- 
panies have greatly strengthened 
their position through concentrat- 
ing on specialty steels. An inter- 
esting departure from the norm is 
the development of titanium pro- 
duction by Alleghany-Ludlum. 


Operating Ratios and Profits 


On the whole, it would seem 
that any prospective decline in 
mill operations, say to an 85% 
of capacity level, would bring 
profits down considerably. Com- 
parison with recent years may 
throw some light on actual rela- 
tionship. While 1952 is not pre- 
cisely a comparable year, on ac- 
count of the strike, nevertheless 
it is interesting to observe that 
with an average rate of opera- 
tions for the year of 85.8%, aver- 
age net profit margins for the 26 
companies listed on the accom- 
panying table were 5.1% and 
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average earnings for the group 
were $4.60 a share. This compares 
with a net profit margin of 6.6% 
and earnings of $6.60 a share in 
1951. In that year, the average 
rate of operations for the indus- 
try was 100.9% and it can be seen 
to what extent the decline in the 
operating rate from 1951 to 1952 
brought down both profit margins 
and earnings per share. 

In 1949, when the operating 
rate averaged 81.1%, the net 
profit margin averaged 6.9% and 
average earnings for the group 
about $5.25 per share. Appar- 
ently, an average operating rate 
of around 80% will still produce 
satisfactory though not sensa- 
tional earnings. 

Giving full weight to the effect 
of a possible future decline in the 
operating rate to figures approxi- 
mately 15% below the recent 
peak, it is nevertheless true that 
earnings, on the whole, would be 
sufficient to support dividends. 
This proved to be the case in both 
1952 and 1949 when substantial 
slumps in production occurred 
and earnings declined. It would 
probably take a decline in the op- 
erating rate of at least to well 
below 80% before the margin be- 
tween earnings and dividends 
narrowed to a point of compara- 
tive danger. For the present, 
therefore, steel dividends except 
possibly for the smaller producers 
are in no question whatever and 
can easily be maintained despite 
the prospective decline in produc- 
tion. 

As illustrating current operat- 
ing conditions and prospects for 
the major companies, we add 
some comments on U. 8S. Steel and 
Republic. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


Earnings for the first half of 
1953 were $3.54 per share, appor- 
tioned between the first quarter 
and second: $1.65 per share and 
$1.89 per share, respectively. This 
total compared with $2.04 a share, 
of which only 61 cents per share 
was earned in the second quarter 
of 1952, the smaller amount being 
due to the steel strike. In the first 
six months of 1953, the sum of 
$38 million for excess profits tax 
was charged against earnings, 
this being equivalent to $1.45 per 
share. U. S. Steel should earn be- 
tween $6.00 and $6.50 per share 
this year, compared with $4.54 
per share in 1952. 

According to President Fair- 
less, order books for the third 


quarter are practically full, thy 
assuring capacity or near capaci} 
operations for the period. He y © 
cently suggested, however, thj 
this rate would not be maintain 

in the fourth quarter. 


Despite heavy drains on wor, 
ing capital due to continued heay 
expenditures for capital invey 
ment, the company plans no ng 
financing. In this connection, th | 
company will be able to benef 
from full production expected be 
the end of the year at the no 
$400 million plant at the Fairle 
Works, Morrisville, Pa. Anothe 
new development of importance; 








properties in Venezuela. 

In 1949, when the steel indy 
try operated at 81% capacity, th 
company managed to earn the su 
isfactory amount of $5.39 pe 


share. Unless this operating ley}: 


is materially broken, it seems thi 
U. S. Steel will enter 1954 wit 
good prospects to cover divideni} 
by an acceptable margin. 


Republic Steel Corp. 


This company made an excep 
tional gain in earnings for th 
first half though comparison wit! 
1952 results are distorted by thi 
effects of the steel strike in thi 
year. First half 1953 earning 
were $4.72 per share again 
$2.61 im the corresponding peris 
of the previous year. Breakiy 
down these results, we find thi 
first and second quarter 19% 
earnings were $2.26 and $2.if 
per share, respectively, compar¢ 
with $1.92 and 69 cents per shar 
Pr bg first and second quarter 


Space does not permit a ds 
tailed account of the company’ 
enormous expansion progral 
However, with an annual capat 
ity of 10.2 million tons, and grow 
ing, the company is now the thir 
largest of the nation’s steel pro 
ducers. It is now thoroughly ip 
tegrated after numerous acqii 
sitions and has taken necessari 
steps to assure full ore reserve 
with its part ownership of Reserv} 
Mining Corp. (together wit! 
Armco) giving it access to poter 
tially valuable taconite resourct 





in Minnesota. Between 1946 anf 


1952, capital expenditures wet 


$379 million, to finance which thy 


company has had to resort, | 


part, to long-term borrowing, thf 


balance obtained through retaine 
(Please turn to page 686) 
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Even OIL NEEDS a psychiatrist these days. 
Think that sounds farfetched? It is bare- 
boned fact. 

As motors become more powerful, oiis must 
be able to stand increased pressures. Cities 
Service maintains laboratories of trained “oil 
psychiatrists”, who analyze every batch of 
oil as it goes through the refinery...to be 
sure it meets the needs of your automobile, 
no matter what make or model. Every Cities 
Service oil must pass its “‘physical’’ with fly- 
ing colors—each drop must display the char- 
acteristics demanded by the complexities of 
modern motors and the unrelenting Cities 
Service standards of perfection. 

If the fucls and lubes you have been using 
in your motor, or industrial machines, are 
not doing a topnotch job for you— give Cities 
Service products a try. No question about 
their quality —they’ve been psycho-analyzed 
over and over again, by experts! 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 


Oliver Yarham 
East Chicago, Indiana 


a 























Can Steel Maintain the Pace? 





(Continued from page 684) 


earnings. 

Peak earnings of $10.53 per 
share were made in the banner 
year of 1951. Based on first half 
1953 earnings and general pros- 
pects for the balance of the year, 
Republic should come close to 
earning $8.00 per share. In 1952, 
earnings were $7.21 per share. It 
is worth noticing that in 1949, 
when the general mill operating 
rate for the industry averaged 
only 81%, the company was able 
to turn in the respectable earnings 
record of $7.54 a share. 





Auto Equipments and 
Defense Cutbacks 





(Continued from page 669) 


six months. This is in contrast to 
net sales of a little more than 
$25 million for all of 1940. In the 
12 years since that time the net 
worth of Thompson Products has 
increased from around $10 mil- 
lion to $63.4 million at the close 
of 1952. Of course, the company 
being an outstanding supplier of 
engine valves, piston rings, pis- 
tons, ball joint suspensions and 
torque convertor units for hy- 
draulic transmission assemblies, 
has built up a front rank position 
in the automotive industry, with 
markets for its products extend- 
ing into many other quarters, in- 
cluding the many industries using 
gasoline and diesel engines as sta- 
tionary power plants. A break- 
down of its sales last year show 
that $46.8 million of total volume 
was accounted for by sales to 
manufacturers of automotive, ma- 
rine and industrial products. Sales 
to automotive replacement parts 
jobbers contributed $27.3 million 
to the total. Coming somewhat of 
a surprise to those who have per- 
sisted in cataloging Thompson 
Products as an auto parts maker 
is the fact that its business in air- 
craft components in 1952 amount- 
ed to just a little under $200 
million. This was equal to 270% 
of its total automotive, replace- 
ment and related sales. Thompson 
Products has gone a long way in 
developing and manufacturing 
products for the aviation industry. 
Among the items produced for the 
latter are jet engine turbine 
wheels, rotor compressors, steel 


and aluminum compressor blades, 
turbine cases, vane assemblies and 
high-strength powdered metal- 
lurgy parts for aircraft, as well 
and for general industrial use. It 
also has been steadily expanding 
its electronics division since its 
creation back in 1950 as part of 
the company’s intensified long- 
range program of research and 
development initiated more than 
20 years ago. 


Thompson Products, of course, 
by reason of its position as an 
automobile parts maker has bene- 
fited materially from the con- 
tinuous high rate of production 
by the automobile builders, but its 
sales gain from $107.6 million in 
1949 to an indicated $325 million 
for this year, reflects, in a large 
measure, the volume of business 
developing out of the Federal de- 
fense program, the major part of 
which has been the build-up of our 
air defense arm. Undoubtedly, 
this business is past the peak, but 
volume should continue to be big 
enough to keep Thompson Prod- 
ucts production schedules for air- 
craft engine parts and electronic 
products at a comparatively high 
level, but on a descending scale, 
well into 1955. 


The materially greater earn- 
ings of the company in the last 
five years has prompted the be- 
lief that stockholders were in line 
for a higher rate of dividend than 
that now being paid or, in lieu 
of that, might participate in a 
year-end extra. Management, 
however, has elected to follow a 
conservative policy regarding pay- 
out of earnings in the form of 
dividends. It has pointed out that 
the company is now in a period 
in which it is building for the 
future of its commercial business 
and at the same time meeting the 
requirements of the defense pro- 
gram which, combined, have made 
it necessary to make heavy capital 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment. This attitude, of course, can 
be changed, especially in view of 
the good 1953 earnings. Such 
action is purely problematical, but 
in the meantime, the stock which 
has possibilities as a growth issue 
over the long-range, is selling on 
an unattractive yield basis of ap- 
proximately 3.9 per cent. 


With certain exceptions, these 
being Hayes Manufacturing, Elec- 
tric Storage Battery, and Collins 
& Aikman which is looked upon 
as a member of the automobile 
accessories group solely because 
it supplies upholstery fabrics to 
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the car builders, most of the parth 
and accessories companies had ;} 
good first half-year in 1953. Thi 
general prosperity for the perio 
reflects the high rate of prody. 
tion by the automobile manufac, | 
turers in the six months to Juy|_ 
30, aided, as in the case of Bendix| " 
Aviation, Clark Equipment an 
Thompson Products by fair ty 
good volume of sales of products 
in markets other than the auto. 
motive. The outlook for the secon( 
half of the year is not so clear 
It is felt that the automobile pro. 
ducers have been pushing thei 
assembly lines too hard. Car out. 
put in the week ended August 15, 
totaled 125,308 units, an 11% 
gain over the preceding week’ 
production of 112,432 cars, 4. 
though Nash, for the _ sixth 
straight week and Kaiser, for the 
seventh, were idle. Current sign 
point to rising inventory of cars 
in the hands of dealers, with the 
situation being aggravated by the 
sluggishness of the used car mar. 
ket. Introduction of new car moé- 
els about to make their appearance 
may stimulate third and fourth 
quarter sales, but even at that it 
begins to look as though it would 
take from four to six months, pro. 
vided new and used car sales holi 
fairly steady, to clean out current 
inventories. Frankly, both the car 
builders and the parts suppliers 
are confronted with an ambiguous 
situation and it is possible that 
while operations through the bal- 
ance of the year will come close 
to duplicating first half-year fig. 
ures, production and earnings in 
the first quarter of next year coul 
very well be considerably under 
first quarter 1953 levels. 


While this is more or less 2 
blanket statement, it applies to 
one company less than it does to 
another in the accessories group. 
Clark Equipment, for example 
even though it losses some parts 
sales has its materials-handling 
equipment business, augmented 
by the Ross line, to fall back upon. 
Borg-Warner, strongly entrench- 
ed in the parts and equipment 
field and having a virtual monop- 
oly as a producer of the increas 
ingly popular over-drive, is als 
a manufacturer of household ap- 
pliances, TV receivers and air cor- 
ditioning equipment. In attempt- 
ing to weigh the outlook for the 
so-called automotive parts makers, 
consideration must be given t 
the position they hold in other 
lines of manufacture. 


(Please turn to page 688) 
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The resources of a large enterprise 
like American Cyanamid Company 
include many assets other than those 


normally listed under book value. 


Personnel is one example. To build 
a firm foundation of human re- 
sources is one of the responsibilities 
of management. Cyanamid starts 
with a program to attract young 
people of talent, and every encour- 
agement for on-the-job training and 


growth is provided, consistent with 
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good management practice. Promo- 
tions and increases in responsibility 
are made from within the organiza- 


tion whenever possible. 


This personnel policy works to main- 
tain a reservoir of experienced man- 
power of executive and potential 
management caliber... trained to 
assume responsibilities and positions 
of leadership in Cyanamid's expand- 


ing organization. 











AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N Y. 
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Auto Equipment & 
Defense Cutbacks 





(Continued from page 686) 


Space limitation precludes any 
attempt to discuss each and every 
one of the group at one time in 
these pages. Elsewhere, we pre- 
sent for the guidance of our read- 
ers, a compilation of sales, earn- 
ings, and other data on the indi- 
vidual companies usually classified 
as belonging to the auto parts in- 
dustry, together with brief com- 
ments on earnings and dividend 
outlook through 1953. 





Are Rubbers at Peak? 





(Continued from page 671) 


million, indicating that 1953 will 
be the fourth consecutive year in 
which sales hit a new high. De- 
fense orders represent about 16 
per cent of the current business, 
but the major gain reflects im- 
proved tire business and a heavier 
volume in foam rubber, plastics 
and chemicals. Capital expendi- 
tures in 1952 for expansion and 
modernization totaled $26 million, 
following 1951 expenditures of 
$21 million for the same purposes, 
U. S. Rubber’s net for the first 
half of the current year of $2.23 
a share for the common stock was 
more than sufficient to cover full 
year dividend requirements at the 
prevailing rate of $2.00 a share. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., set new high records for the 
first half of 1953 in both sales 
and earnings. Net sales of $616.3 
million, surpassing those of any 
of its competitors in the same pe- 
riod, gained $47.4 million, or 8.3 
per cent over the first six months 
of 1952. The 1953 sales volume 
produced net income equal to 
$4.92 a share of common stock. 
This compares with $3.21 a share 
to June 30, 1952, on the number 
of shares now outstanding. Good- 
year’s production for the military, 
while substantial, does not run as 
high in proportion to total net 
sales as some of its large competi- 
tors in the industry. Tires and 
tubes continue to constitute the 
biggest portion of its business, 
but it is pushing diversification in 
plastics and chemicals, and ex- 
panding sales in foam rubber and 
industrial rubber products. Good- 
year’s current dividend of $3.00 a 
share annually is well protected, 
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and it is possible that cash dis- 
bursements to shareowners this 
year may again be augmented by 
a stock dividend equalling, per- 
haps, the 5% stock payment made 
at the end of 1952. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
second largest of the “big four” 
from the standpoint of sales, re- 
ported for the six months to April 
30, last, net sales of $487.8 mil- 
lion, up by approximately $22 
million, or 4.7 per cent from the 
same period in the preceding fis- 
cal year. After providing a re- 
serve of $1.9 million for earnings 
of certain foreign subsidiaries 
which cannot be remitted, net in- 
come for the 1952-53 first half 
was approximately $21 million, 
equal to $5.32 a share of common 
stock, compared to $4.81 a share in 
the first half of the preceding year. 
Like Goodyear, Firestone has a 
comparatively small amount of 
military business on its books, but 
net sales reflect principally the 
company’s large tire and tube 
business, to which other rubber 
products, latex goods and plastics 
contribute. The company is also 
pushing diversification. Within 
the seven years to Oct. 31, 1952, 
capital expenditures for plant ex- 
pansion and improvement totaled 
$209 million. Recent weakness in 
natural rubber market, if pro- 
longed, may have an adverse 
bearing upon the company rub- 
ber production earnings from its 
Liberian plantations. However, 
tire manufacturers are of the 
opinion that natural rubber prices 
are likely to stage a recovery be- 
fore long, in which event Fire- 
stone’s earnings from sales of 
finished products in its diversified 
lines would not be impaired. In 
any event, the current fiscal year 
should turn out to be as profitable 
as the 1951-52 period in which 
earnings for the common stock 
were equal to $10.89 a share, 
again assuring broad coverage 
for the conservative $3.50 a share 
annual dividend rate. 


Chemical Field Exploited 


While the “big four” of the in- 
dustry, along with some of the 
smaller tire makers, have been 
steadily developing foam rubber 
products and expanding mechani- 
cal rubber goods markets, they 
have also been assuming an in- 
creasingly important position in 
the field of chemicals. Although 
none of the leaders provide a 
breakdown of capital expendi- 
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tures made in recent years { 
show how much of the totals hay 
gone into chemical plants it jj 


estimated that a substantial Pel 


centage of overall expansiq) 


achieved in the postwar years hal” 
been in creating facilities for thi 
production of chemicals wit} 
which is linked extensive bagi” 


research programs. 
Some Examples 


It was only last year that th 
B. F. Goodrich Co., through it 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., com. 
pleted a new plant for the produ. 
tion of general chemicals, and go 
production under way in mi¢ 
1952. At Calvert City, Ky., it ha 
just about completed a new plant 
for the manufacture of raw mate 
rials to be used in the production 
of Geon plastics materials. Aly 
during 1952, with Gulf Oil Corp, 
Goodrich formed Goodrich-Gul 
Chemicals, Inc., to explore ani 
develop promising projects in th 
petrochemical field. Goodrich’ 
progress in chemicals has bee 
pretty well matched by the other 
leaders in rubber. U. S. Rubber 
added another plant, the fifth, tr 
fit into its growing business in 
plastic film and sheet and its 
Naugahyde upholstery material, 
and under its present program 
looks forward to chemicals ani 
plastics becoming an increasingly 
important segment of its busi- 
ness. Firestone is reported to have 
achieved marked success with its 
Firestone Exon vinyl] resins, in 
cluding one type developed for 
the manufacture of pipe and other 
construction material with corro- 
sion-resistant properties. Good. 
year’s development in chemicals 
and plastics has been extremely 
broad. Among its principal prod 
ucts in these fields are Pliobond, 
an adhesive cement, a line of res- 
ins, called Pliolite, for paints, 
coatings and other uses, and 4 
vinyl-chloride processing resin. 

In the accompanying tabulation 
of the “big four” and the smaller 
—by comparison — tire manufac: 
turers, we present 1953 interim 
net sales and earnings, as well a 
figures for the last complete fiscal 
or calendar years. Of particular 
interest, we believe, is the differ: 
ence in “net margin”, or percel- 
age of net income to per dollar 0! 
sales, among the group, and mort 
particularly the contrast betweel 
some of the smaller tire makers 
and the generally recognized lea¢- 
ers in the industry. 
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honeycomb 
of glass... 


...and a beehive of activity, 

United Nations Headquarters reflects 
the modern trend in architecture. 
Through the increased use of glass in 
office buildings, industrial plants and 
homes, designers achieve new 
spaciousness, beauty and utility. 





























With the expanding use of glass in the 
construction field, the need for glass- 
making chemicals grows. And from 
Mathieson, dense soda ash of the highest 
purity and free-flowing nitrate of soda 
are being shipped in ever-greater 
quantities to glass manufacturers. 
Mathieson has been a basic producer 
of quality chemicals for the glass 
industry for over 60 years. Today, you'll 
find Mathieson an outstanding source 

of chemicals essential to glass 
manufacturing and to other 
chemical-consuming industries. 













































































MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


caustic soda * soda ash « chlorine « sulphur « sulphuric 
acid « bicarbonate of soda * ammonia ¢ sodium nitrate 
* nitric acid * hydrazine products * sodium methylate 
sodium chlorite * hypochlorite products * dry ice and 
carbonic gas * ammonium sulphate « ethylene glycols 
and oxide * methanol 

















$3 Billion Increase in Foreign 
Gold and Dollar Assets 





(Continued from page 654) 


the productivity of the British 
worker. 

The second largest gainer of 
gold and dollar assets has been 
Germany. Its reserves—which had 
to be built up from virtually noth- 
ing—are now approaching the 
billion dollar level. But as a great 
commercial nation Germany needs 
these reserves for backing for 
her commerce; as was pointed out 
in the National City Bank July 
Monthly Letter, “If she had not 
earned them some artificial meas- 
ures would have been necessary 
to afford protection against pos- 
sible fluctuations in her balance 
of payments”. 

Germany’s gains reflect pri- 
marily the great strides she has 
made in the five years following 
the currency reform of 1948, 
though U. S. economic aid, Amer- 
ican troop spending and other 
American outlays have _ also 
helped. The maintenance of a 
free market economy made Ger- 
many quickly responsive to the 
world trade opportunities that 
developed after the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Later, hard 
work and a flexible economy al- 
lowed her to maintain and even 
expand her exports when the 
general expansion of internation- 
al trade came to a halt and when 
other countries, such as Great 
Britain and France, began to lose 
some of their markets. 

The third largest gainer of 
gold and dollar reserves since the 
spring of 1952 has been the Neth- 
erlands. That country benefited 
greatly from the comeback of 
Germany; the main reason for 
her gains, however, was the 
courageous action taken in the 
spring of 1951 by which the 
Netherlands 
much restriction of its foreign 
trade. 

Outside of Europe the largest 
gainer has probably been Japan; 
its reserves went up some $200 
million in the _ fifteen - month 
period ending last June. Japan 
manages to earn large sums of 
dollars, estimated at $300 to $350 
million a year, as a result of U.S. 
military spending. However, in 
recent months Japan has been 
forced to use these dollar earn- 
ings to plug up her trade deficits 
with the sterling area and with 
other countries. While Japanese 


managed without 


imports have been rising, Japa- 
nese exports to the raw material 
producing countries have fallen 
off. If U. S. Government expendi- 
ture in Japan should decline some 
day, there will be a tough prob- 
lem to solve. 


The most significant point 
brought out by the above table, 
however, is that the raw material 
producing countries have hardly 
begun to rebuild their gold and 
dollar balances, which were 
drawn down seriously during the 
post-Korean buying spree. As a 
matter of fact, the gold and dollar 
assets of many of these countries 
— Argentina, Iran, Indonesia, 
Egypt, to name a few—are lower 
than they were in the spring of 
1952. In the case of Brazil, a 
small improvement in the official 
holdings of gold and dollars has 
been offset by a sharp increase in 
private dollar debt. The balance 
of payments of all these countries 
is still under pressure either for 
political reasons (flight of capi- 
tal) or because internal inflation 
has priced their products out of 
international markets. 

Where improvement has taken 
place, as in the case of India, 
Australia, and Uruguay, this has 
been due either to recovery in the 
prices of exported commodities 
(wool, jute, etc.) or to measures 
adopted to control inflation. Fin- 
ally there are some raw material 
countries, such as Venezuela, Sau- 
di Arabia, and the Belgian Congo, 
which have continued to accumu- 
late balances here because of spe- 
cial situations. Colombia and El 
Salvador, both of which have been 
benefiting from high coffee prices, 
have also added to their gold and 
dollar holdings despite the fact 
that their imports from the 
United States continue at very 
high levels. The same is true of 
Thailand, which is one of the 
rapidly expanding economies in 
Southeast Asia with a reasonably 
stable government. 

It is obvious that the generally 
low level of reserves in the raw 
material countries makes it high- 
ly unlikely that they will be in 
any position to “start the ball 
rolling” by expanding their pur- 
chases from industrial countries, 
including the United States. They 
could do so only (a) if the prices 
of their export products were to 
recover from the present low 
levels, or (b) if they could make 
up in volume for the drop in 
prices. But many raw material 
producing countries are crippled 
in this respect by internal infla- 
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tion and by the over-valuation of 
their currencies. 


The Adequacy of Monetary 
Reserves 


One may assume, therefore 
that it is the industrial countrie. 
the countries which have bene. 
fited largely from the accumula. 
tion of gold and dollars, that wil 
have to “start the ball rolling” by 
increasing their purchases fron 
the raw material countries. Ther 
is plenty of purchasing power i) 
the industrial countries and much 
potential demand still to be satis. 
fied. For example, the per capit; 
consumption of coffee and cocoa 
in Western Europe is still beloy 
the prewar level. Western Euro. 
pean coffee consumption oul 
easily double if prices were lower 
and import restrictions eased. 

This brings us to the crux of 
the problem: just what level th 
gold and dollar reserves must at- 
tain before a country is likely t 
give consideration to liberalizing 
import and exchange restriction; 
and ultmately to currency con- 
vertibility. 

The problem was discussed in 
a recent report prepared by the 
International Monetary Fund a 
the request of the United Nations 
and also in the latest annual re. 
port of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. Both institu. 
tions point out that adequacy oi 
reserves will differ from country 
to country and from problem to 
problem. But they agree that in 
general larger reserves may be 
needed now than in the past, even 
though the Monetary Fund has 2 
its disposal well over $3 billion in 
gold and dollars for the purpose 
of easing temporary or seasonal 
pressures on the international ac- 
counts of individual countries. 

The Monetary Fund’s opinion 
is based largely on the fact thai 
“world trade is more volatile and 
the exports of most countries 
more vulnerable to sharp down- 
ward swings now than was the 
case in 1938.” One reason for this 
situation can be found, says the 
report, in the greater dependence 
of the free world upon the United 
States market, for in the past the 
U. S. market was subject “to 
greater variation than those iv 
most industrial countries.” The 
United States is described as now 
accounting for some 15 per cent 
of world imports, compared with 


(Please turn to page 692) 
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ASS 


Cash 

Installment Notes 
Receivable—Net 

Accrued Interest and Other.... 


Total Current Assets 
Property—net book value 
Other Assets and 

Deferred Charges ... 


(DOUG &:rceiproraxetenccatece erste cue 





ETS 
June 30,1953 June 30, 1952. 
$ 13,384,599 $ 11,891,264 
135,630.461 123.812.484 
1,046,477 1.209.704 
150.061.537 136.913,452 
P3555. (o2 1,272,021 
4,193,314 3.8 7,240 


$ 155,610.603 





$ 142,002,713 





LIABILITIES 


Notes and Debentures Payable. .$ 


Accounts and Taxes Payable.... 


fotal Current Liabilities... 


Long Term Senior Debt....... 
Long Term Subordinated Debt. . 
Minority: Interest: 2 52i:6 2 06's 
Capital Stock and Surplus...... 

URGIRANN ofa a wratsretaraaetaratat 


June 30, 1953. June 30, 1952_ 


$ 52.887.000 $ 44.083.000 
____ 4,154,522 6.545.495 
60,041,522 50.628.495 
44.800.000 47.600.000 


12.150.000 
3.980.473 4.472.064 
34.638.608 30.702.154. 


§ 155.610.603 S 142.002.713 


8.600.000 


COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 


Copy of Detailed Semi-Annual Report Available upon Request at Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 
75¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation 
payable Sept. 10, 1953 
to share owners of record 
at the close of business 
Aug. 14, 1953. 


CHARLES P. HART 
Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, New York, July 30, 1953 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


SO RPOR ATI ON 
445 Pork Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 


September 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 1, 1953. The 
transfer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

} J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 17, 1953. 











NATIONAL STEEL 





ttt 95th Consecutive 
STEEL Dividend 


ll E. SHROADS 





The Board of Directors at 
meeting on August 19, 1953, A 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which will be 
payable September 14, 1953, to 
toes kholders of record August 


Vice President & Treasurer 














$3 Billion Increase in Foreign 
Gold & Dollar Assets 





(Continued from page 690) 


10 per cent in 1938 and 13 per 
cent in 1928. 


The report of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements also 
argues that larger gold and dollar 
reserves are needed, basing its 
opinion on the fact that these re- 
serves must now perform func- 
tions which, prior to the First 
World War and even during the 
inter-war period, were performed 
by short-term capital movements. 
In the old days even minor 
changes in interest and exchange 
rates would stimulate a flow of 
short-term credit capable of 
smoothing over the temporary 
dislocations in international pay- 
ments. This is no longer the case. 


But the main reason why for- 
eign countries, especially those of 
Western Europe, are not rushing 
to spend their newly accumulated 
gold and dollar balances, is con- 
cern over the future. They fear— 
to quote again from the National 
City Bank Letter—that “with the 
period of economic aid and other 
heavy U. S. Government outlays 
gradually coming to an end... 
the bulk of their future dollar 
supply will have to be earned 
through private business transac- 
tions. They are therefore con- 
cerned over what they interpret 
as signs of reviving protectionist 
sentment here...” 


Even more, however, they are 
afraid of a business recession in 
the United States, and they want 
to face what they regard as a 
period of uncertainty with as big 
a nest-egg as possible. The ex- 
perts who prepared the Fund’s 
Report on the “Adequacy of Re- 
serves” estimated that “in the 
event of a depression in the 
United States involving a fall in 
industrial production of the same 
relative magnitude as that which 
occurred in the depression of 
1937-38, the rest of the world 
would need to draw on its re- 
serves to the extent of $8 billion 
to maintain its commodity im- 
ports from the United States at 
the level of the first half of 1951 
during a depression lasting for 
two years from its inception to its 
conclusion.” To this, according to 
the experts, should be added an- 
other $2 billion to cover the an- 
ticipated decline in current ac- 
count payments by the U. S. for 


invisibles and in private capita] 
outflow from this country. 

The experts may be unduly pes. 
simistic about the size of reserve 
cushion needed. Currency and im. 


port restrictions would certainly |; 


be brought into operation; be 
sides, the world may be getting 


more independent of our products y 


than the experts assume. Never. 
theless, the size of the reserve 
loss they think possible—$10 bil. 
lion — brings home what a far. 
reaching effect a severe recession 
in the United States could have 
on the rest of the free world. 





50 Leading Companies 





(Continued from page 645) 


have been several exceptions, of 
course, due to exceptional circum. 
stances. American Viscose has 
been affected by adverse condi- 
tions in the textile industry. Even 
in this extreme case, it is signifi. 
cant that the company retained a 
very large part of its normal earn- 
ing power when lesser companies 
in the same field met with great 
difficulties, some being forced to 
curtail dividends. This is an ex- 
ample of how a thoroughly en- 
trenched concern may make a 
relatively good showing even 
when general conditions affecting 
its industry are adverse. 

A break-down of the earnings 
record of the twenty-five com- 
panies listed in the first install- 
ment of the table shows that the 
most consistent earners, either 
with respect to steadiness of gains 
or demonstrated stability were: 
Allied Chemical, Amer. Tel. & 
Tel., Atchison, Boeing, Consoli- 
dated Edison, Dow, duPont, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Foods, Gen- 
eral Motors, Goodrich, Gulf Oil, 
International Business Machines 
and International Nickel. 


The only company to have 
fallen behind in earnings during 
the seven-year period was Ameri- 
can Tobacco and this, in no way, 
was a reflection of the internal 
position of the company, the drop 
in earnings in recent years simply 
being due to the effects of price 
control during the Korean war 
and up to the inauguration of the 
new Administration. With con- 
trols off, the company should 
eventually be able to retrieve its 
old profit margin and, conse 
quently, earnings. 

Companies which showed some 
degree of irregularity in earnings 
performance, especially in the 
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past two years have been Ameri- 
can Can, American Viscose, Ana- 
conda and International Paper. 
Some companies which showed 


ings, such as Aluminum Co. of 
America, Bethlehem Steel, Chrys- 
jer, Eastman Kodak and Good- 
year have either forged rapidly 


tained the bulk of their earning 





power. 

In the next issue, we will con- | 
tinue with a discussion of the) 
earnings trends of the remaining | 
twenty-five companies, together | 
with a review of the financial po- | 
tion of the entire group of fifty. 





Political-Economic Dangers 
in Super Labor Union 





(Continued from page 649) 


102,000 members. Internal dis- 
ension caused its decline. By 
1896 it ceased to be more than a} 
memory. 

Through the First World War 
labor gained strength but wielded 
sant political power; during the | 
(reat Depression it lost well nigh | | 
werything but, with the advent | 
of the Roosevelt Administration | 
and, especially the National In- | 
dustrial Recovery Act, special | 
recognition and affirmative aid | 
were given by the Government. | 
But the seeds of dissension grew | 
with prosperity and, in 1935, ten | 
affiliated AFL unions formed the | 
Committee for Industrial Organ- | 
vation designed to promote union- | 
ism among the mass-production | 
workers. In 1936 the AFL sus-| 
pended the dissident unions and 
in 1938 the group became the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and held its first convention. 
Since then races for member- 
ship have continually been en- 
gaged in and intense rivalries 
ave burgeoned. Unions affiliated 
svith both big groups have raided 
each other’s adherents. In gen- 
tral, the CIO unions have leaned 
more strongly to the left; indeed, 
the CIO found it necessary to eject 
sme unions as being outright 
Communist. The AFL has re- 
mained conservative. But both 
‘ides have engaged, with a mount- 
ing crescendo of activities in par- 
isan political politics. But always 
there have been the inner ten- 
tions. While it seldom emerged 
into open discussion or into print, 
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All of these securities having been sold, this advertisement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


TEXAS INTERNATIONAL SULPHUR CO. 
400,000 Shares Common Stock 


Offered at $1.00 Per Share 








This issue has been 
— and VICKERS BROTHERS 
y: 
, 52 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8040 * 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 


H ; 


Serving In 
UTAH 
IDAHO 
WYOMING 





nal 


AREA RESOURCES BOOKLET on request 
P. O. Box 899, Dept. K, Salt Loke City 10, Utah 


IT 


ord at the close of business 
on September 15, 1953. 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable October 
1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 





PACIFIC GAS A AND D ELECT RIC CO. 


| DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 


| Common Stock Dividend No. 151 





The Board of Directors on August 19, 





| 1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
| third quarter of the year of 55 cents 
MARTIN-PARRY | per share upon the Comp: -_ hes pear 
capital seach: Thi dividend wil e 
beeratnageatenie | paid by check on Oc tober 15, 1953, to 
DIVIDEND NOTICE | common stockholders of record at the 
n 1U53 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend | ah vin a ree Sept. ae rae sae 
of fifteen cents (15¢) on the Capital Stock of ie EEGUSEE LOOKS WUE GS Ue 
the Corporation, payable October 5, 1953, to K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
stockholders of ‘record at the close of business 
September 21, 1953. San Francisco, California 
T. RUSS HILL, President 






































C.1.T. : 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 124 


A quarterly dividend ot $0.45 per 
share in cash has been declared on 
the Common Stock o: C. I. T. 
FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
payable October 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close o 
business September 10, 1953. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 
C. JOHN KUHN. 
Treasurer 
August 27. 1953. 

















ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 181 


August 27, 195: 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) 

i per share on its capital stock of 
i} the par value of $50 per share, 
ub payable September 29, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the | 
| close of business on September | 
8, 1953. | 
C. EARLE MORAN 
i Secretary and Treasurer | 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y | 

















E. 1. DUPONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


: 


Mays pat ore 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 17, 1953 








The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable October 24, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 9, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the third 
interim dividend for 1953, payable Septem- 
ber 14, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
| the close of business on August 24, 1953. 








4 L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 




















ELLIOTT 
fo COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 
A dividend of 62%c, payable October 1, 1953 
tostockholdersof record September 14, 1953 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1953 to stockholders of record 
September 14, 1953. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
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Political Economic Dangers 
in Super Labor Unions 





(Continued from page 693) 


there was a period under the CIO 
Presidency of Philip Murray when 
the Catholic question loomed 
large. It still is present but is 
repressed. 

In these years of growing 
strength and influence when union 
membership reached into the mil- 
lions probably the most notable 
phenomenon was the emergence 
of individuals. There had been the 
great adventure of the United 
Mine Workers whose dramatic 
chief, John L. Lewis, became head 
of the CIO and a national figure 
and then withdrew to half-sulky 
independence. There was the pe- 
riod when, about the beginning 
of the Korean adventure, both 
CIO and AFL created a joint body 
to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment only to withdraw when the 
leaders did not feel that labor 
Was given an even share of rep- 
resentation and_ responsibility 
with capital. 

And now, both great groups, 
aggregating some 15,000,000 
workers, through their executive 
councils have agreed upon a fresh 
program of unity. The first step 
has been taken, undertakings 
not to raid each other’s unions for 
membership. In September the 
AFL convention will ratify the 
no-raiding pact; in November the 
CIO convention will do likewise. 
In January the matter will be re- 
ferred for final adoption to all the 
constituent unions. With the 
smoothest conceivable progress, 
final acceptance would take an- 
other year. It may be another dec- 
ade; it may be never! 

Already the gravest disloca- 
tions have occurred to mar smooth 
progress. The Carpenters have 
seceded from the AFL. The AFL 
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has been forced by public opinig; 
to discipline the Longshoreme, 


Expulsions, defections, chara. 
terize the progress to a great 





extent than harmony and pra. 
tically all arising from strikin 
personalities, from individual an, 
bitions. The details cannot } 
compressed into a short space 
only the blatantly outstanding in: 
plications can be shown. There 
not space even for a roster of th 
more important rivals. 

Labor’s League for Politics 
Education, established by th 
AFL and the CIO’s Political A¢. 
tion Committee openly seek 
control American politics but, de. 
spite all protestations, all outwar 
seeming, they are adversaries oy 
many points. It is a curious thing 
that many members of Congres 
show the utmost timidity befor 
labor and yet it is the exceptio 
rather than the rule for labor t 
decide even a Congressional] Dis. 
trict election! But labor is increas. 
ingly articulate; it spends larg 
sums of money; right now it i: 
avowedly gathering money ani 
forces to change the complexion 
of Congress. 

There is no doubt that a super 
labor union in the United State 
would present a danger to our po- 
litical and economic institutions. 
However, a considered judgment 
must be that the time is yet a long 
way off when there will be an 
overshadowing Labor Party in 
the United States. A further judg. 
ment is inescapeable that a strong 
if not a controlling reason fo 
such a failure will be persistence 
of that fundamental Americar 
trait, intense individuality. The 
great men in labor themselve 
prevent labor as a party becoming 
overwhelmingly great! As long a 
they continue to take that course. 
the danger of a super labor union 
coming to life in this country wil 
be submerged. 





Weighing Significance of 
Drop in New Orders and 
Shrinking Backlogs 





(Continued from page 651) 


booms in capital and consume! 
markets. 

This conclusion takes on addei 
significance in view of the fact 
that new orders themselves, while 
they too are running at very high 
levels, appear to have reached ant 
perhaps even passed a peak. In 

(Please turn to page 696) 
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We want you to know that our subscribers have 


continued in a secure and advantageous position 


throughout the adjustment in security prices discount- 
ing the armistice now in effect in Korea. 


Not only were they advised specifically to keep an 
average of 57° of their funds in cash prior to the be- 
sinning of the decline ... but also through judicious 
profit-taking we increased their cash reserves to 70%. 
This backlog has expanded in buying power as the 


market moved downward. 


Share in our Coming Profitable Selections 
Our Staff has been conducting an intensive research 
“treasure hunt” among prime companies with fore- 
ighted management and strong finances . . . where 
persistent demand for their products will bring mount- 
ing earnings to support increasing dividends and en- 
courage materially higher stock prices. These studies 
will be narrowed down to specific recommendations of 
truly undervalued issues at strategic buying points. 


Isn t this the Service 
You Want and Need 


In These Changing Times 


- +. TO ASSURE SUBSTANTIA 
L 
INCOME AND CAPITAL 
GROWTH—WITH SECURITY 





THREE DIVERSIFIED 
PROGRAMS FOR 
YOUR VARIED 

OBJECTIVES 


—For Backlog Investments 
—For Appreciation with Income 


—Low Priced Shares for Large 
Percentage Growth 


The Investment and Business Forecast 
brings vou three. prudently diversi- 
fied programs to meet your every objective. All are 
provided under your single enrollment. 


ADDED FEATURES INCLUDE... 
Consultation by Wire and by Mail... To keep your portfolio ona 
sound basis, you may consult us on 12 securities at a time... 
by wire and by mail. 

Business Service .. . Weekly review and forecast of vital happen- 
ings as they govern the outlook for business and individual 
industries. 

Washington Letter . . . “Ahead-of-the-news” weekly reports from 
our special correspondent on legislative and political develop- 
ments weighing their effects on business and securities. 
ENROLL NOW to share in OUR NEW CAMPAIGNS 
TO START AT THE NEXT BUYING ZONE. 
JOIN OUR SERVICE NOW so that you will be able 
to participate in our stock selections for ABOVE 
AVERAGE INCOME AND PROFIT when they are 


issued and before their initial rally gets under way. 


And, if you will send us full data on your present 
holdings and cash position you will receive our 
advice at once—WHAT TO SELL—WHAT TO HOLD. 
You are invited to take advantage of our Special 
Enrollment Offer which provides FREE SERVICE to 
October 6. 1953. Wail the coupon below . . . today. 
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FREE SERVICE TO OCTOBER 6, 1953 


oe ee ae eee 








& m e 
. Mal (Coupon THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST a 
: of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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: Joday. I enclose [ $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [ $100 for a year’s subscription. 
7 (Service to start at once but date from October 6, 1953) * 
® § ecial Offer one month from the day you receive my payment.) . 
r) p SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS e 
MONTHS’ Air Mail: [1] $1.00 six months: [J $2.00 0 Telegraph me collect in anticipation of * 
6 6 $60 one year in U. S. and C da. important market turning points...When 
SERVICE Special Delivery: 1 $4.00 six months to buy and when to eell...when to ex- e 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
217th 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company have 
been declared payable October 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
September 11, 1953. 
EMERY N LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass. August 17. 1953 








I B Mi International BUSINESS 


trave marx MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 154th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 19, 1953. 
Transfer ,books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
June 26, 1953 











INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Dividend No. 37 August 27, 1953 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of thirty cents (30¢) per 
share on the — 
shares of common stocl 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable i 
tember 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Septern- 
ber 15, 1953. The trans- 
fer books do not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

‘ J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 























Drop in New Orders 
Shrinking Backlogs 





(Continued from page 694) 


the fourth quarter of 1952 and 
the first quarter of 1953 the rate 
of ordering in durables industries 
rose sharply out of the trough 
imposed by the steel strike of mid- 
1952. In the second quarter of 
1953 the rate of gain diminished 
almost to zero. And the pro- 
nounced flattening out in indus- 
tral ordering is not just a statis- 
tical technicality. It is confirmed 
in a whole battery of government 
figures and reports. 

The outlook for the combined 
base of business activity — back- 
logs, plus the rate of new orders— 
may thus have passed into a de- 
clining trend. In fact, the total of 
unfilled orders at the beginning of 
the month, plus new orders dur- 
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ing the month, has been declining 
steadily and at a considerable rate 
ever since February. This is par- 
ticularly true of machinery in- 
dustries, where the rate of decline 
has been rapid enough to be a 
matter of serious concern to in- 
vestors, but it is also a general 
and pervasive condition within 
the entire durables sector. 

At the same time, the supply 
side of the business equation has 
been growing increasingly heavy. 
As of the end of June, the rate of 
industrial production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve in- 
dex, was still running very close 
to its peak postwar rate of 243% 
of the 1935-1939 average reached 
in March. The production rate fell 
off in July, because of extended 
vacations and inventory-taking, 
but it has risen again in August, 
and is apparently running at only 
a percentage point or so below its 
March level. Sales to final consum- 
ers, however, are not keeping pace 
with production, and inventories 
have been rising at a significant 
pace. 

Inventory growth is, in fact, 
the most prominent and immedi- 
ate reason for suspicion about the 
current levels of business activity. 
In the second quarter of 1952, 
increases in stocks of manufac- 
turers, retailers and wholesalers 
amounted to between $2 and $2.5 
billion, about three times as great 
as in the previous quarter, and 
faster than at any time since the 
end of the inventory boom of early 
1951. Most of the rise is concen- 
trated in durables industries, al- 
though nondurables manufactur- 
ers have also been accumulating 
stocks in recent months. 

As of July 1, the larger rises 
in durables inventory were among 
those industries with the larger 
rises in unfilled orders since Ko- 
rea. This would be expected, since 
higher unfilled orders mean 
higher production rates, which in 
turn mean a need for higher work- 
ing stocks of raw materials and 
goods-in-process. However, there 
is considerable evidence that 
other and less favorable reasons 
lie behind the recent inventory 
growth. The Department of Com- 
merce itself has suggested that 
inventory growth has already be- 
come partly involuntary, may stop 
altogether over the next several 
months, and may even go into re- 
verse — that is, into inventory 
liquidation. 

Since their peak at about the 
turn of the year, durables back- 
logs have subsided about 5%, and 





inventories have risen by abou) 
9%. But in a large number gf 
nondefense industries the propor.| 
tions are much more serious thay 
this. For example, in metal fab. 
ricating industries as a group 
inventories have advanced wel 
over 20%, while backlogs hay 
fallen off about 10%. In nonele. 
trical machinery industries, wher 
backlogs have fallen an average 
of about 25% over the past year, 
inventories have actually rise, 
slightly where one might reason. 
ably have expected a significant 
decline if healthy inventory con. 
ditions prevailed. In many of 
these industries, recent rises in 
inventory are traceable to accun. 
ulation of steel stocks in anticips. 
tion of a general rise in ste¢| 
prices that materialized in June 
In the main, however, the ai. 
vances have not been in raw m: 
terials stocks, but in finishei 
goods. This is the most suggestive 
symptom of the inventory condi. 
tion of the business system, ani 
the clearest indication that manv. 
facturing rates are not bein 
supported by equally successfi 
selling rates. 

All of the danger symptom 
discussed above can be found t 
have existed in the middle dl 
1948, when the seeds of a moder 
ately severe recession were 4 
ready planted and growing. Ther, 
as now, inventory was rising, 
backlogs were relatively high but 
falling, and new orders and sale 
had flattened out. The ensuing 
recession of 1949 was only moder 
ately severe because it was cor 
fined to an inventory adjustment 
Other segments of demand heli 
up strongly, in the main becaus 
they were still supported by back: 
log demands built up during th 
war. Sales of automobiles an 
homes, after a brief hesitatio 
with the onset of recession, bega! 
to recover very quickly, and gavi 
strong support to the whole ecor: 
omy by late 1949. 

This time, however, neithe 
automobile demand nor demai 
for housing can be expected ti 
resist recession as they did i! 
1949, since both of these market 
have long since obliterated all 
backlogs held over from Worl 
War II. Moreover, trends in tw 
other major segments of the eco! 
omy, capital goods and defen 
itself, are now not in a positiol 
to resist a general recession. I 
these circumstances, the continl 
ing decline of durables backlog 
and the steady rise of inventor) 
are warning signals. 
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Passive retention of any list of holdings is most unwise during 


today’s changing political, economic and industrial conditions. 


While your faith in the companies in which you are represented may have 
been warranted at the time your commitments were placed—these same 
situations may be entirely unsuited to your objectives today in view of 
war—peace changes and other factors affecting 1953-1954 earnings and 


dividend prospects. 


Now is an important point to balance your diversification, strengthen your 
income and increase the enhancement potentialities of your investment 


portfolio. 


So that you may recognize any weakness in your account, Investment 
Management Service now offers to prepare a preliminary review of your 
security holdings entirely without obligation—if they are worth $20,000. 


or more. 


Our survey will point out examples of issues to be sold or retained only 
temporarily. We will tell you how our personal supervision can assist 
you to strengthen your diversification, income and the enhancement 
possibilities of your account. We will evaluate your list and quote an 


exact annual fee for our service. 


If you have not already done so... send us a list of your securities. Give 
the size of each commitment and your objectives. All information will 
be held in strict confidence. This offer is open only to responsible investors 


who are interested in learning more about our investment counsel. 


Are They in Need of Readjustment Now ? 
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Freight cars do double duty 
with Nailable Steel Flooring 


Helping to increase the usefulness and avail- 
ability of America’s freight cars is a product 
the public seldom sees—Nailable Steel Floor- 
ing. Developed and produced by Great Lakes 
Steel, a division of National Steel, N-S-F 
permits a gondola car, for example, to carry 
either loose, bulk material, or crated or 
skidded loads requiring blocking. That’s be- 
cause a unique feature of N-S-F allows loads 
to be blocked and nailed directly to the 
strong, durable steel floor. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Operators in steadily increasing numbers 
have also found that this rugged floor has 
extra resistance to the impact of bulk loading 
by mechanical means, and actually increases 
the structural strength of the entire car when 
welded to the car structure. This results in 
important savings in car maintenance and in 
car life. With blocked loads, damage to lading 
is markedly reduced. 


Nailable Steel Flooring is made of tough, 


CORPORATION 


PITTSB! RGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 





NATIONAL 
. STEEL 


durable N-A-x HIGH-TENSILE steel, also 
Great Lakes Steel product. 


Here again, as in so many other field 
National Steel demonstrates the practi 
application of its forward-looking philosop 
—a philosophy that calls for the consta 
betterment of products and methods, cd 
stant expansion of facilities and resoure 


This, then, is National Steel—entirely in 
grated, completely independent—one 
America’s leading steel producers. 








SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO} 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTUR 


Great Lakes Steel Corp, Weirton Steel Comp 
Stran-Steel Division Hanna Iron Ore Co 
The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Co 


National Steel Products Co. 

















